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INNOCENCE 


From the picture by Freperick Goovatt R.A. 








THE SOUL OF THE SAVAGE 


By FAITH PHILPOT CROWTHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. 


NABLE-TO-UNDERSTAND 
dwelt in the utter loneliness, the 
dread unbroken silence, known 
only to those who are born de- 

prived of speech and hearing. His life, 
if life it could be called, had been passed 
in a tiny hamlet perched half-way up a 
mountain side. It overlooked a_ valley 
through the midst of which a river would 
have rushed, if the village had not caught 
every rivulet and mountain torrent to flood 
the paddy fields. His view narrowed and 
limited by the crowding in of mountain 
peaks, his mind hampered in its thirst after 
knowledge by the shut doors of hearing and 
of speech, his body bent and furrowed by 
coarse toil, and burnt and _ blistered 
by the heat of a tropical sun—the big, 
rough, hairy Hercules, who “ could do 
ten men’s work in a day if he chose,” 
was a man whom none of the villagers 
liked to offend. He was not one of 
those possessed of the “head of a 
tiger and the body of a mouse,” and 
so was better let alone. 

The boys of the village bullied him 
at a safe distance ; luckily for them he 
heard not nor understood their sayings. 
Infants stretched out wee hands to him, 
and the very little ones would come to 
him, till old enough to understand the 
words of the older folk, and then they 
fled from him in terror. He could 
not fathom the reason of this myste- 
rious change. Little did he know that 
he was magnified into the bogey and 
the demon of the village with which all 
tiny boys and girls were kept in awe 
whenever their antics proved trouble- 
some to their tired parents, so that at 
night, when the wind whistled up the 
valley, they would snuggle down and 
tremble lest he should come and eat 
them. 

Dreaded, yet despised, by the vil- 
lagers, without father or mother, 
without a wife, for he had ever been 


too poor to buy one, he was yet 
XXIX—51 
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richer than they; he had a soul, a soul 
that questioned, and pondered, and thought, 
and they had stifled theirs and were well 
content if they had but enough to eat and 
drink, money sufficient to obtain a wife, 
and children—their own or another’s—to 
worship them when they died, in order that 
they might not go unsatisfied in the unseen 
world of the older generation. But this man 
had thought, Sitting in his loneliness upon 
the hill, he had marked the perfect peace of 
Nature, the beauty of the waving grass, the 
glory of the sun. Whole nights he had lain 
upon the mountain peering into the depths 
of that “Silver River of the Sky,” which 
we call the Milky Way, as it stretched across 





‘The big, rough, hairy Hercules” 
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the heavens. The silent stars in their going 
he had studied, and loved with all his 
heart the marvellous beauty of the tropical 
nights. 

Mankind puzzled him. Why were they so 
ugly? The tiny children might be pretty, 
he thought, only so nehow they were not. 
He knew not that it was the grime and dirt 
that gathered upon them which disfigured 
them thus. How could he know? So they 
had always been, so they were now, and so 
they would be ever; and as for the elder 
folk, seamed by small-pox, disfigured by 
ophthalmia, rendered hideous through 
disease, neglect, and dirt, he felt that some- 
how they were blots upon the face of Nature, 
and wherever they dwelt they made her a 
waste and desolation, for their houses were 
like unto themselves—an abomination, and 
he was not a whit better than his neigh- 
bours. He had seen his own image once 
in a clear pool above the highest rice field. 
Unable-to-Understand never wanted to see 
himself again—he too was a blot. 

Thus he lived for nine and thirty years, 
and then into that mountain hamlet there 
entered the spectre of the plague. Victim 
after victim was struck down, tossed and 
moaned for a while in anguish unutterable 
as their benighted relatives piled coverlet 
after coverlet upon the fevered bodies, and 
denied their parched tongues the waters 
they so sorely needed, and then perished. In 
vain were oblations offered to every deity of 
the village. In vain were the presiding’ gods 
of every neighbouring hamlet called to their 
aid. Still the plague spread. 

In gay robes, followed by crowds of 
devotees, borne on the shoulders of eight 
inen, welcomed with fireworks and the sound- 
ing of many gongs, would the gods come, 
but all along their homeward route within 
two days of their return to their accustomed 
abode would be found victims struggling in 
the agony of the plague. Unable-to-Under- 
stand lived at an infinite distance from all 
this. He. had never understood the idols, 
what ‘they were supposed to be. Why his 
neighbours clasped their hands and pros- 
trated themselves before these wooden things 
had always been a profound mystery to him, 
and a never-ending source of wonder. These 
queer-shaped things, venerated in every 
house, were in no wise awful to him. They 
could not run out of his hands like water, 














could not vanish like the mist, did not move coul 
in stately splendour like the stars; they com 
were not even as clever as the grass and exci 
flowers that somehow grew bigger. One little 
night in his boyhood he arose, stole to the call 
village temple, and with along bamboo cane lai-l 
beat the gods upon their faces, gently at heat 
first, then more severely, and in fear and they 
trembling stood awaiting the result. Nothing with 
happened ; the deed had taken all his courage, mot 
yet nothing happened. He returned to was 
bed, more puzzled and disappointed than he Cha 
had been in his life before. What were sac 
these wooden things? Why were they lers 
shaken at the bedsides of the sick? He and 
was unable to discover any alteration either folk 
for good or bad in the condition of a ente 
patient, no matter how hard or often these Wh 
mysterious things were shaken, Un 
After the plague entered the village a ly 
great unreasoning fear fell upon him; he the 
fled from the place and for days together yell 
never left the heights, living upon native anc 
potatoes, roots, and herbs which he culled the 
in the woods that surrounded the mountain of 
peaks. Even here the dread death dogged 
him. One day he entered the temple that pas 
crowned the wooded pass and found its the 
priest stretched out before the idol, stark and the 
stiff, with black marks upon his breast and 8. 
brow, the characteristic marks of what he toi 
feared. Unable-to-Understand _ hastened tat 
from the temple, but he could no longer bear ob 
the loneliness of the mountain, ‘Turn which an 
way he would the grim face of the dead priest val 
glared back athim. Now it was behind him be. 
peering over his shoulder, waiting for him th. 
to turn. Now it appeared peeping round far 
some ancient forest tree, but when he reached Hi 
the gnarled and knotted stem it had vanished, ou 
only to reappear and menace him from the ha 
midst of dying fern within a hollow. The lat 
presence of human companionship, of 
human comradeship he must have, else some of 
terrible unknown misfortune would befall th 
him. With haste he made his way to the M 
village. There was an unwonted air of stir to 
and bustle about the place. Half-naked W 
children clustered about the great folding re 
* doors of the courtyards or capered up and c 
down the paved causeway that served as the th 
main street; these all laughed and pointed fu 
their lips at Unable-to-Understand as he 
tried to ascertain the cause of the commotion. 
There was nothing for it but to wait : no one 
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could tell him or make him 
comprehend the reason of the 
excitement that agitated the 
little village. By-and-by the 
call of chair-bearers, “ Khi- 
lai-lah, Khi-lai-loh,” could be 
heard in the distance. Soon 
they came in sight, struggling 
with their burden up the 
mountain -side. This, then, 
was the cause of the uproar. 
Chairs were rare in that cud-de- 
sac of the mountain. Travel- 
lers never passed that way, 
and few indeed of the village 
folk had left its precincts to 
enter the wider life beyond. 
Who then could this be? 
Unable-to-Understand eager- 
ly went with the children as 
they followed the chair and 
yelled and pushed, shrieked 
and jostled each other in 
their efforts to catch a glimpse 
of its inmate. 

Up the straggling street, 
past the temple, wherein abode 
the spirits of the ancestors of 
the clan, past the weather- 
beaten, half-buried stone tor- 
toise that bore on its back a 
tablet, once inscribed with the 
obliterated record of some 
ancient and forgotten deed of 











valour—on went the chair- 
bearers, never stopping till 
they reached « the largest 
farm the hamlet boasted. 
Here they lowered their burden, and 
out from the chair stepped a _ golden- 
haired, dark-eyed girl, a lady from another 
land. 

A low, inarticulate cry burst from the lips 
of Unable-to-Understand. ‘This was right, 
this was what his heart had told him must be. 
Men and women, after all, were not meant 
to be blots in the midst of the beautiful. 
With unspeakable delight he gazed upon the 
revelation of her golden hair. The villagers 
called it white or red as the fancy struck 
them. And the children shouted  glee- 
fully, 


O red-haired man, 
Kill if you can 


‘*A golden-haired, dark-eyed girl, a lady from another land” 


The Kulah fish* 
With a finger twist, 


as they hopped hither and thither in their 
delight at being able to gaze their fill at a 
live “ barbarian monkey.” 
Unable-to-Understand wondered why it 
shone and glittered in the sunshine. He 
liked the way it fell in soft little tendrils 
round her pretty ears. Her face, not scarred 
and seamed, nor encrusted with the dirt of 
days, but fresh, white, and rosy, was lovelier 
than the flowers. After all his heart had told 


* The Kulah fish has sharp spines. The rhyme, 
which is a common one in China, alludes to the 
supposed stupidity of foreigners. 
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him truly. He nearly choked with rapture at 
the discovery that deep down in his heart he 
knew men and women were made beautiful. It 
was not till she moved that he gave a thought 
to her dress ; then again came that quick throb 
of pleasure that was akin to pain.’ Her 
robe, of some soft clinging material, fell in 
undulating curves about her, and was whiter 
he thought than the flowers of the Ny-ki-hoe. 
He contrasted it with the stiff, coarse blue 
cotton coat and short trousers that left a 
breadth of leg visible between it and the 
untidy bandage that concealed the deformed 
foot below. This was the costume of the 
women who surrounded her, the only form of 
dress Unable-to-Understand had ever seen. 
Her movements, too, delighted him. She 
moved like a bird upon the wing, or a 
mountain goat at play, so different was she 
in her going from the cripple-footed women, 
the wives and daughters of his clan. 

The throng crowded the farm - house, 
blocked the doors, so that it was. with diffi- 
culty the inmates made a way for her to the 
side of the wooden trestle whereon lay a 
woman sick nigh unto death, moaning in 
despair and anguish. 

The foreign barbarian cleared the place 
of all intruders before she set to work to 
alleviate the sufferings of the miserable 
woman. 

Unable-to-Understand, however, was not 
to be so easily baffled in his desire to 
see the doings of the mysterious being who 
had so pleased his sense of the beautiful. A 
tile from the roof was easily removed, and 
his great strength secured to him this point 
of vantage, to the envy of all other members 
of the clan. 

Her firm but kindly handling of the sick 
woman, her many and neat devices by 
which she obtained hot water and lotions, 
those hundred and one dainty arrangements 
of which nurses and doctors are so quick to 
avail themselves, were all new to him. 
Somehow they fitted in with his concep- 
tion of the fitness of things, and in some 
way or other harmonised with his world of 
star and sun, flower and forest tree. The 
contrast between her and the unfortunate 
creature on the bed jarred on him; he 
shuddered every time she turned to alleviate 
her misery. 

At last the lady’s loathsome work was 
finished ; the patient, cool, comfortable and 


clean, lay swathed in fair white linen, the 
only clean thing in the village, and the girl, 
for she was little more, turned to depart. 
Unable-to-Understand crushed through the 
crowd that surrounded her; touch her he 
would, help her in some way he must. 

But what could he do? 

She had stepped into her chair; in a 
moment she would be away, away into the 
unknown world beyond the village bound- 
aries. 

The bearers stooped to lift the chair upon 
their shoulders and waited for some by- 
stander to adjust its poles. There was a 
moment’s hesitation, and thena youth who 
stood near bent to the task in a some- 
what grudging fashion, but with a cry like 
that of an animal in pain Unable-to- 
Understand sprang to the side of the 
chair; with one hand he grasped the gar- 
ments of the young fellow and lightly hurled 
him away, with the other he _ himself 
adjusted the poles upon the shoulders of the 
bearers, then stood aside. 

As partly in surprise and partly to thank 
him the lady bent forward, a breath of wind 
caught a lock of her hairand brushed it against 
his cheek. The strong man_ trembled, 
looked down, and blushed like a little child. 
When he looked up again she was gone, and 
he was so wanting in wit that he never 
thought of following her. 


Months sped past. A great restlessness 
abode with Unable-to-Understand. The 
remembrance of the woman who differed 
from all others of human kind that he had 
ever known haunted him. 

The flame-o’-fire bird, with its jet and 
snowy plumage tipped with amber deepen- 
ing into crimson, never passed him soaring 
lightly on the wing but he thought of her. 

lis long excursions were given up; he 
dreaded leaving the village lest he should miss 
a visit from her, but day after day, month 
after month passed by, and she came not. 

With the hot weather of August the 
plague died down. The great fasts were 
given up, and people returned to their usual 
avocations. The hopes of harvest brought 
back the beggars belonging to the clan, the 
submerged tenth of their puny world. 
Wretches whom leprosy, blindness, or the 
fiend that lurks in the petals of the poppy 
had given over to destruction or decay. 
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As a rule their coming was not hailed 
with delight by Unable-to-Understand. He 
could not appreciate the tales they brought 
of the wider world without ; he dreaded the 
ugliness of their loathsome diseases, and 
hated them more than the rest of mankind, 
because their hideousness ran athwart his 
sense of the fitness of things. 

One among these very men, however, re- 
kindled hope now almost extinguished in 
his breast. Some malignant mischief had 
eaten away an arm, and round the wretched 
stump that remained a practised hand had 
wound a bandage, at sight of which his 
heart leapt within him. None but his lady 
had bandaged that, he knew, and from that 
day wherever the beggar went, Unable-to- 
Understand went too. Oh that beggar! he 
wandered east and he wandered west; he 
stayed for days in the south smoking opium 
and he lingered in many a village, when 
Unable-to-Understand would fain have 
been off and away on what was seemingly his 
hopeless quest. Yet he was very patient 
withal. Sooner or later the beggar and the 
lady would meet; of that he was certain; 
meantime he was learning lessons vast and 
various. 

The world was much wider than his 
wildest dreams, and people were much the 
same everywhere. The boys laughed and 
made fun of him as in his native village, 
and the inhabitants of the houses at which 
they begged gave or withheld in the same 
incomprehensible way as they did at home. 
The idols—they were everywhere. 

Unable-to- Understand was not dis- 
appointed. The beggar and the lady did 
meet, and the meeting was in this wise. 

One September day the beggar started off 
before the break of morning. At dawn 
Unable-to- Understand was descending a 
steep mountain pass. A sudden turn in 
the road—and lo ! before him lay one of the 
loveliest vales in China; there in its very 
midst, on the bank of a rushing river, stood 
such a dwelling as Unable-to-Understand 
had never dreamt of, embowered in trees, 
with clustering creepers climbing over it, 
through whose greenness the rich crimson 
of the walls reflected the rays of the rising 
sun. ‘ Somebody’s home,” an Englishman 
would have said. Alas! for Unable-to- 
Understand there is no such word in the 
language of his country, and no such place. 


The man knew his quest was ended. Full of 
impatience, he followed the beggar, and 
almost hated him as he struck away from 
the direct route that led to the foreign 
dwelling and made instead for the town, 
which consisted of one long straggling 
street, that for some four miles pursued its 
sinuous way along the margins of the hills. 

Long- robed members of the literati 
thronged it ; the days of the annual exami- 
nations were on, and graduates and under- 
graduates from all the country-side had 
assembled for the occasion. 

The beggar and his dumb companion soon 
obtained an alms, wherewith they bought 
some sweet potatoes. Hardly had they tasted 
them when a gong rang out ; its sweet notes 
vibrated across the meadows and down the 
city street. At its summons the beggar 
arose, emptied his potatoes into his pouch 
and hastened away across the fields towards 
the dwelling of the foreigner. Unable-to- 
Understand followed him without in the 
least comprehending why his meal had been 
thus suddenly interrupted ; he naturally had 
not heard the gong, nor knew he whither he 
was going. 

Great gates round which a crowd of half 
sick and blind were gathered revealed to 
him that at last his long journey was ended. 
At some signal the gates were thrown open, 
and all hastened into the _hall-of-wait 
ing, save Unable-to-Understand, and he 
loitered about the entrance yard hoping she 
would pass. Whilst he waited there a 
number of the literati, attracted by the 
sound of the gong, sauntered up to see 
something of the mysterious foreign bar- 
barians, and to investigate the wonders of 
the Jesus Healing Hall. Behind them came 
three beggars bearing in a rough litter a 
man at the point of death: they burst 
through the crowd, cast their burden down 
in the entrance hall, then turned, mixed 
with the crowd and vanished. The literati 
stepped back in horror. 

What was to be done? Here was a dead 
or dying man in their midst with none to 
bury him, much less succour him if living. 
‘They stood and gazed on him in consterna- 
tion: they might be called on to explain his 
presence in their midst. What was to be 
done? 

The creature was a mere skeleton, an 
opium smoker in the last stage of his misery, 
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but there was more. Upon his naked body, 
plain even through the dirt and dust that 
covered him, the ghastly marks of the plague 
showed forth. 

It was not ended then: the dreaded death 
was back again in their midst. A quick 
indrawn breath, a universal sigh, burst from 
that crowd as they realised the nature of the 
horror in their midst. 

Unable-to-Understand turned to flee. 

Just then there was a sudden stir, and 
there in the centre of the circle she stood. 
The quest was ended; there stood his lady, 
a tiny fragile figure robed in white and 
crowned with golden hair. Over that from 
which all others shrank she stooped. With 
tender hands she straightened out the poor 
crushed limbs and raised the head of the 
dying man. It seemed hours to Unable- 
to-Understand, but in reality it was but 
little more than a minute that she stood 
thusalone. Then she was joined by a strong, 
rough-looking man, a servant, who had been 
gathering information regarding the man’s 
strange entrance into the hospital premises. 

“ He is dying,” the crowd heard her say. 


*“ He will be dead in three hours. Bear 
him within.” 
Within? Not cast him out? Had the 


crowd heard rightly? ‘The servant stooped, 
lifted the wasted being in his arms as a 
woman would have lifted an infant; a door 
opened and shut, the doctor, patient, and 
servant had disappeared. There were not 
lacking those who imputed sinister motives 
to the action of the doctors, but they were 
baffled when the news reached the city that 
the district magistrate had not only been 
informed of the occurrence, but that a re- 
quest had reached him from the lady that 
he would send an official to oversee the 
funeral, and to certify that the body was not 
tampered with in any way whatever. But 
that has nothing to do with the history of 
Unable-to-Understand. 


With the cloudless months of summer the 
plague spread, and with the plague there 
spread disquiet and distrust among the 
people. In every village and hamlet, in 
town and city, members of the literati, 
priests, wizards, the makers of images, and 
all interested in idol worship fostered this dis- 
quiet. They whispered, “ Till the red-haired 
devils came. plague had never been known.” 


MAGAZINE 


The hated dwellers from beyond the four 
seas were surely its source andorigin. ‘hey 
spread it to serve their own ends. Would it 
not be wise to destroy them and their works, 
and thus end the mischief that was ruining 
their homes and breaking up their clans ? 
The rumour grew and svread, secret societies 
were formed, plans of atwack arranged and 
rearranged. At last the time was ripe; all 
things were ready for a general attack upon 
the foreigners throughout the province. 

How this matter reached the intellect 
of Unable-to-Understand, who can say? 
God gives some occult sense to animals by 
which they seem to scent danger from afar, 
and whether to love, great and selfless, 
some such power is granted, who is able to 
know ? 

Certain it is, by some means or other 
Unable -to- Understand realised that his 
loved lady was in danger, and he, one man 
against many, set off to vid her if he could. 
He was late in starting. All along the route 
he came upon men cleaning up rusty pikes 
and fitting them on worn-out handles ; fan- 
tastic knives of all shapes and sizes were 
fastened to old-fasl:‘oned poles to be used 
as lances ; swords that dated from the Han 
dynasty and que:t blunds busses were to be 
seen everywhere. 

Trembling with haste and terror, Unable- 
to-Understand reached the Hall of Healing. 
The attendants received him courteously, 
gave him a ticket of entrance, and bade him 
wait his turn. Fretting with impatience he 
was made to take his place at the end of a 
long line of men who, one after another, 
vanished at the ringing of a bell and did not 
reappear. 

The long line lessened, the numbers 
between him and the door diminished, till at 
last his turn came. The door opened, he 
was pushed in, and then it closed behind 
him, and Unable-to-Understand was in the 
presence of his lady. 

She recognised him at once, gave him a 
smile of welcome, then spoke to a long-robed 
member of the literati, who wrote the charac- 
ters Unable-to-Understand on a card and 
handed it to him. The deaf-mute recog- 
nised the characters at once as those that 
the village scribe always wrote on the goods 
pertaining to himself. But how could she 
know ? 


The lady examined his ears. She and her 
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helpers worked hard at the case, and scon 
ascertained its hopeless nature. In_ his 
anxiety to make them comprehend it was 
their Lives ai:4 not hisearsthat he wanted them 
to save, he flung himself upon the ground. 
They thought he was performing the kow- 
tow in anticipation of hearing restored, and 
raised him quickly but kindly, shook their 
heads sadly, and sent him away. 

He would not move; they tried to lead 
him out; he clung to the table, pointed to 
the distant hills and made as though he 
would run thither. No one could tell what 
was wrong. At last, thinking him mad, the 
servants fairly dragged him off the premises. 
He found his way into the private part of 
the grounds, and there, after much thinking, 
he rigged up a tiny house of paper, sur- 
rounded it by forms meant to represent men, 
and in their midst a figure smaller than the 
rest, then waited. 

It was long ere she came, weary and worn, 
for the day had been hot and tiring, weary with 
the sight of disease and death, and very weary 
of the plague. Unable-to - Understand 
sprang from his hiding-place at her approach, 
seized her dress, and tried to lead her to the 
place in which he had set up his imagery. 

She was frightened at first and refused to 
go, till, looking at his face again, she felt that 
she could trust him, so suffered him to lead 
her where he would. At sight of the paper 
images she was sorely puzzled. He pointed 
to her house and then to the paper one, 
hoping that she would thereby realise that 
the one represented the other. He grouped 
his little figures round the house, and with 
his flint and steel set it on fire and dropped 
the tiny image of herself into the flames. 

The doctor gazed at him bewildered. ‘That 
he was in desperate earnest she could see, 
but what did the imagery portend ? 

Again he pointed to the mountains and 
acted as though he, would fly thither and 
hide. Everything that his ingenuity could 
devise he tried and tried in vain. 

She thought he was troubled over his cwn 
affairs, and wanted her to comprehend that 
his deafness had been occasioned by a fire 
that had occurred in his childhood, and that 
he had had to flee to the hills for refuge— 
an attack by banditti probably on the house 
of his forefathers, a not uncommon event 
in China. She was so sorry for him, and 
vexed, too, that she could in no wise help 
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him, so much sc that the tears stood in her 
eyes. She bent over the giant as he knelt 
on the ground, picking up the smoking rem- 
nants of the imagery that had failed to effect 
his purpose, touched his ears, then shook 
her head. In despair, Unable-to-Understand 
burst into tears and turned away. 

The lady entered her house. 

The day had been hot and sultry; now 
there was an air of mystery, an atmosphere 
of trouble, of unrest about the place. 

Why did the place seem so deserted? 
What meant this sudden foreboding of ill? 
And what had the man wanted to tell her? 
Do what she would the picture of the paper 
house, the tiny figures surrounding it, would 
not quit her view. Suddenly the meaning of 
it all dawned upon her with a certainty that 
appalled her ; it was as though she had known 
it all along. 

It was her house and not his. It was 
herself not his hearing that caused his 
anguish. Fool that she had been, was it 
now too late? 

She rose, leaned over a sheltered spot of 
the verandah and listened, all her senses 
absorbed in that one act. Yes, there were 
mysterious murmurs in the garden and 
unusual movements among the trees. It was 
getting dusk now ; surely there was yet time 
to escape, a road yet open. Anxiously she 
gazed towards the gate. Under the avenue 
of banana palms that led to it were dark 
shadows, shadows that were not there as a 
rule. Her fate was sealed. She drew back, 
quietly closed all the doors that led to the 
verandah, and then, after thinking a moment, 
retired to her room, quickly dressed herself 
in coarse blue Chinese garments, over which 
she drew a white wrapper—one that could be 
thrown off in a moment if an opportunity 
presented itself of mixing with the crowd, 
so that while they sought for one clad in 
white, perchance she might escape in native 
dress. 

Now nothing remained to be done but to 
wait. The waiting was terrible. Every now 
and again the sound of steel against stone 
reached her, when some one more careless 
than his fellows mismanaged his weapons. 
It was dark now. She knew the hour had 
come. She felt that the house was sur- 
rounded, not by ones, but by hundreds; 
her breathing choked her ; she dreaded, yet 
wished, that something would bring matters 
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to a crisis. She had seen nothing but 
shadows, heard nothing but murmurs—was 
this stifling dread caused by nothing but a 
phantom of the imagination ? 

Ah! it had come, the hoarse roar of many 
voices, the red light on ceiling and wall from 
the glare of torches, the clanking of steel, 
the quiet of the evening broken by the letting 
loose of hell. 

She did not dare face them. 

Was there no escape? Not one of all the 
patients she had cured who would befriend 
her in the hour of need ? 

Yes, there were many such, but—outside 
the wall. Once there in the vast throng 
that had gathered, Chinese friends would aid 
her, smuggle her through the crowd, and 
effect her safety. But the conspirators had 
kept their secret and they held the gate. No 





‘** Dropped the tiny image of herself into the flames” 
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one was permitted inside the walls save those 
that gave the password. 

This the lady did not know, and when at 
last she was driven by desperation to face 
the crowd from the verandah, it was in the 
hope of seeing some familiar face, one to 
whom she could appeal for succour and 
for aid. 

She looked down upon a seething mass of 
demons’ faces uplifted to her own. Every 
man in that awful crowd had painted his face 
or wore a mask, an imitation of the devils 
that haunt the Buddhist hell. She had seen 
such faces before, when ten thousand men 
marched through the city streets, and in 
honour of the chief demon performed the 
devils’ dance in character. Though it was 
then daylight, the horror in its blatant ugli- 
ness had haunted her imagination and made 
her dreams a dread. But 
now these creatures, painted 
as furies let loose from Hades, 
were dancing and _ yelling 
round the basement of her 
home, thrusting their blood- 
stained pikes at her, weapons 
already dipped in the blood of 
native Christians. 

She shrank back in terror, 
and then as they dashed, and 
dashed in vain, against the 
doors that barred their en- 
trance, she summoned courage 
to make one appeal to them. 
** What have I done? Helped 
you, aided you in sickness, 
shared in your sorrows, com- 
forted your afflicted. Oh, 
spare me. Pityme. Save me!” 
she cried. Her lips trembled. 
The mob saw that she was 
frightened, and at that a shout 
arose. In a moment a hun- 
dred lighted torches were flung 
over the verandah and the 
house was in flames. 

Behind her the roaring 
raging fire ; in front death on 
the pikes of the mob—truly 
her plight was piteous. She 
tried to sing an old Scotch 
melody, “I to the hills will lift 
mine eyes,” but her voice 
failed her and her heart too. 
Covering her face with her 
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hands 


she burst into 
tears and sank a tremb- 
ling heap upon the ver- 
andah floor. 

A terrific scream, like 
nothing earthly, rose above 
the roar of the flames 
and the cries of the crowd. 
A gigantic figure leapt 
from out the _ shadows, 
sprang upon the shoul- 
ders of the mob, and 
from thence vaulted lightly 
on to the burning veran- 
dah. It seized the form 
of the almost senseless 
woman, tore off the 
white wrapper, and 
vanished into the branches 
of an enormous banyan- 
tree that spread from the 
verandah to the garden 
wall. It was all done in 
a moment—a moment 
in which the crowd stood 
stunned, not krowing 
‘whether superhuman aid 
had succoured the maiden 
or not. A rotten 





branch falling from the 
tree awoke them to the 
fact that their prey was 


escaping. Hurriedly they 
hastened to the spot, and 











seizing tiles and fiery 
brands that fell from the 
burning house they flung 
‘them at the fugitives. 

A hundred torches lit up 
the scene. There, in sight of all, was 
Uneble-to-Understand, and clinging to him 
as he swung hand over hand towards the 
garden wall was the hated for¢igner. 

The light that gave hit over to his 
enemies showed him to her /friends. They 
had gathered in force besidejthe wall beneath 
the banyan-tree, knowing/ that the only 
chance of rescue was there, and there they 
waited, hope dead within them as the crowd 
within hacked at him with’their spears or, 
tying torghes to poles, thrust them in his 
face. Wounded, bleeding, almost blind, he 
struggled on, hand oyer hand, hand over 


‘*Scized the form of the almost senseless woman” 


hand At length the wall was reached ; with 
one last effort he swung her over; caught a 
glimpse of one he knew to be a hospital 
attendant stretch his arms to catch her as 
she fell ; and then fell himself into the very 
heart of his merciless fellow-countrymen, who 
trod him to pieces in their madness and fury. 
Thus died Unable-to-Understand. 


« Greater love hath no man than this.” 

Were these the first words that penetrated 
to his soul when he met the Lord and 
Master of Humanity on the other side? And 
did he then begin to understand ? 








THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisuop oF Ripon 


XI.—TENNYSON (First Paper) 


ENNYSON’S childhood coincided 
with the closing years of the reign 
of George III. He was between 
five and six when the battle of 

Waterloo was fought ; he was in his eleventh 
year when George III. died and the first 
gentleman in Europe ascended the throne. 
The political atmosphere was disturbed ; the 
claims for Roman Catholic Emancipation 
were put forward londly and even threaten- 
ingly: the clamour for Reform was high: 
the powers of the new epoch were at work. 
In the religious world the Evangelical move- 
ment had somewhat spent its force: Simeon 
was still a power in Cambridge; but the 
minds of men were being drawn towards 
great public questions, and the power of the 
future was passing into other hands. The 
spirit of historical investigation was stirring ; 
and the story of the past was to be rewritten 
with greater exactness and truer conception 
of historical perspective. Tennyson was 
early subject to deep religious impressions. 
The sternness of his father’s rule and the 
sensitive quality of his imagination combined 
to make him yearn for escape from a life 
which at times seemed to be unendurable. 
Among the graves at Somersby he would 
fling himself, wishing in childish fashion to 
reach the quiet of the tomb. Bvt he had 
the strong vein of solid good sense which 
is characteristic of the greatest poets. His 
fits of depression were only occasional ; and 
when we get a glimpse of the religious im- 
pressions as they formed themselves in his 
young mind, we find a sedateness of thought 
which restrained the passionateness of youth- 
fulimpulses. The prayer which he composed 
and which we are told still remains written 
in his boyish hand possesses an almost 
laboured dignity, as though the instinct of 
composition as well as a natural reverence 
compelled him to curb all unseemly outburst 
of personal emotion. It is a prayer to the 
Lord God Almighty, who is high above all 
height. It asks Him to condescend to 
behold the work of His “hands kneeling 
before Him.” He is the God of heaven and 
earth, the creator of “ the immeasurable sea,” 


It appeals for pity to Him who did “lcave 
the right hand of the Father to endure the 
agovies of the crown of thorns.” 

Two somewhat opposite influences of reli- 
gious thought met in Tennyson’shome. One 
of his aunts was a rigid Calvinist, who once 
said to him, “ Alfred, Alfred, when I look at 
you I think of the words of Holy Scripture 
‘* Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire.” In his father’s teaching there was heard 
a larger and more merciful message. He 
preached a gospel more akin to the Spirit of 
Christ than some of his contemporaries. 
“The benevolent genius of Christianity 
affords the strongest presumption of its 
verity.” The Almighty, so infinitely benevo- 
lent, can only wish to ensure the happiness 
of His creatures. A religion which did not 
display a benevolent tendency could not be 
from God. ‘What is revealed to us by 
Christianity but the Redemption of the 
whole human race by the merits of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, and the glorious assurance of a 
future state of existence?” It was froma 
home where such cross currents met that 
Tennyson went to Cambridge, and other 
and stronger influences touched his life. He 
met the men who had learned how to regard 
the past with more careful and more dis- 
passionate eyes : the men whose hearts were 
aglow with sympathy for their fellow men, 
now for the Spanish patriots fighting against 
tyranny and the Inquisition, now for the work- 
ing classes asking for the means of a more 
tolerable existence, now for the victims of 
slavery. He gave his support to the Anti- 
slavery Convention. But his sound judgment 
never deserted him even when great evils 
and distresses called loudly for sympathy, 
He disliked the violence of hysterical and 
thoughtless enthusiasts. He repudiates the 
egotism of the revolutionary in lines written 
about this time, though not published till 
they appeared in his ** Memoir ” : 


I, loving Freedom for herself, 

And much of that which is her form, 
Wed to no faction in the State, 

A voice before the storm, 
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I mourn in spirit when I think 
The year, that comes, may come with shame, 
Lured by the cuckoo-voice that loves 
To babble its own name. 
Memoir, vol. i. p. 41. 


These lines, which reveal a mind which 
can maintain its stability even when moved 
by enthusiasm, express the native scorn for 
the hasty, selfish and unreflecting people 
whom he denounced much later. 


Men loud against all forms of power, 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous tongues, 
Expecting all things in an hour, 
Brass mouths and iron lungs. 


The mind which can preserve a level temper, 
even when stirred by sympathy with noble 
aspirations, is one of healthiness and strength. 
Such an one will not be betrayed into morbid 
views of life nor yet into cynical denunciations 
of it. On the contrary, he will recognise the 
joyousness which mingles with life’s shadows 
like sunshine on acloudy day: he will be glad 
that he is alive. To this emotion Tennyson 
gave utterance— 


I thank Thee, God, that Thou hast made me 
live; 
I seek not for the sorrow and the strife: 
One only joy I know, the joy of life. 
Memoir, vol. i. p. 59. 


It would prove too long a task to search 
out from Tennyson’s writings an exhaustive 
account of his view of life; but we may 
fairly ask whether with the developing of 
experience, and after deeper draughts from 
the cup of life, he retained the same high 
and courageous gladness. We are always 
interested to hear a man’s verdict about 
life. We, who live in what is called a self- 
conscious age when men have gravely dis- 
cussed the question, Is life worth living ? may 
perhaps feel a curiosity to know what a great 
contemporary has to say on the subject. 

Tennyson, we may say at the outset, did 
not yield to the fascinating and fashionable 
temptation of bewailing self and abusing 
existence. He realised, no doubt, as all 
must, the vivid darkness of life’s shadows. 
He saw that the dark contended with the 
light, and so strongly did he realise this that 
he did not wonder that a belief in twin 
powers of good and evil should have sprung 
up among men. Evil seemed at times so 
strong, Nature so cruel, that it was hard to 
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believe that God the Supreme Power was 
love, or love creation’s final law ; for Nature 
in its fierce unrest and wanton sacrifice of 
life seemed to contradict the faith of the 
man who believed in such a superintending 
love : 


Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


One book which put the case of the 
remorselessness of Nature with great force 
and eloquence of expression, Mr. Winwood 
Reade’s “ Martyrdom of Man,” attracted 
Tennyson’s attention. Once when I stayed 
with him he insisted on my taking it to 
my room, though I was already fairly well 
acquainted with the book. It was a powerful 
indictment of Nature based upon an entirely 
unethical conception of the universe: it was 
a rhapsody rather than an argument: it was 
full of strong and striking statements, and 
it contained many wild and many striking 
passages. It left out of account man’s witness 
concerning himself: the deep and ineradic- 
able convictions of man as a spiritual being 
were not regarded. Man was filled with the 
power of a life which gave him for a moment 
the capacity of an intolerable joy enough in 
existence to discover his own misery and 
the hideousness of the universe and then the 
light of life was withdrawn and man sank 
down into nothingness. “Life is bottled 
sunshine, and death the silent-footed butler 
who withdraws the cork.” I quote from 
memory. Tennyson could not look upon 
life in so one-sided a fashion. The answer 
of man himself must be heard; the witness 
of the soul’s experience must be allowed. 
If there was no presiding love, whence could 
man gain the idea of it? The God whom 
Nature half concealed might be found more 
fully disclosed elsewhere. 


I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle's wing or insect’s eye ; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


If e’er when faith had fall'n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘‘ Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered ‘‘ I have felt.” 
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No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamour made me wise; 
Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near ; 


And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding man. 


At another time Tennyson calls upon man 
to choose between faith in the dark and 
faith in the light: There are shadows, but 
there is light. Is light the transient or is 
dark? Are we to judge of the world as a 
place whereon hope has embroidered illusory 
patterns of light on a wide-reaching back- 
ground of dark? Or shall we deem the 
dark things to be passing shadows on an 
eternal brightness? ‘Tennyson’s answer is 
on the side of hope. We cannot prove, 
we cannot disprove, but we may choose ; 
and it is Wisdom’s choice to cling to her faith 
in the final victory of good. 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! 
She reels not in the storm of warring words ; 
She brightens at the clash of ‘‘ Yes’ and ‘‘No"’; 
She sees the best that glimmers thro’ the worst ; 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night ; 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud ; 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls ; 
She hears the lark within the songless egg ; 
She finds the fountain where they wailed 
“‘ Mirage.” 
Ancient Sage. 


It will be seen that this faith in the supre- 
macy of light and love draws much of its 
strength from the inner affirmations of the 
soul. Tennyson in fact has faith in man. 
It has often been said that our conceptions 
of God are coloured by our conceptions of 
man, and vice versd. The hue of the sea 
depends upon the colour of the sky, and 
the clouds of earth dim the brightness of 
the sky. Where we find robust views of 
life and Man’s duty, we find high confidence 
in the ultimate victory of good ; and where 
men have faith in the God of righteousness, 
we find them to be men who are braced up 
by high resolution and courage in duty. 
We find these correlative convictions in 
Tennyson. He would have men cleave to 
the sunny side in their thoughts of life: he 
has also confidence in Man’s power to 
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conquer difficulties. He would not have their 
activity or their courage paralysed by the 
shadowy influences of fortune or of fate. 
Fate has been too often a terror-awaking 
figure to Man. The mysterious wheel re- 
volves and men rise and fall with it. Efforts 
are of little good: wailing and protestations 
are but empty and unavailing cries. Stern, 
inexorable, the wheel of life revolves, and the 
sight of Fortune’s bewildering revolutions 
awaken strange longings in the hearts of 
men. The usual verdict passed upon fickle 
Fortune is that expressed by Alfierimwho 
fixes his thought upon the emptiness of 
fortune and the vanity of human hope— 


The fickle wheel unweary rolling glows, 

Now lifting man, now crushing him with woes, 
While hope and fear alternate raise their crest, 
And fight for lordship in the human breast. 


Fortune, who presides over the revolving 
wheel, receives various and _ contradictory 
names— 


Some deem her Goddess and some hail her 
Dame, 

While others cry that Demon is her name: 

The wise account her but a dream, a show. 

Far less she is, who follows her will know. 


Tennyson writes in a manlier tone. 
Instead of dwelling long upon fortune, and 
allowing fierce hopes or unworthy fears to 
carry us away, he bids us recall our manhood, 
grasp duty and face circumstances. So he 
makes Enid sing— 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud ; 

Turn thy wild wheel, thro’ sunshine, storm, and 
cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 

Frown and we smile, the lords of our own 
hands ; 

For man is man and master of his fate. 


True lordship over life depends on a 
man’s self. Geraint who hears the song 
wins in the fight, for he is a well-trained and 
self-disciplined knight. Later, he was tempted 
to allow his powers to rust, and he lived 


Forgetful of his promise to the King, 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name, 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares, 
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He seemed to fall below himself, and it was 
hateful to his loyal wife to hear men babbling 
that “his force was gone.” According to the 
wise judgment of Tennyson, Man’s power to 
overcome adverse circumstances and to 
achieve something worthy in life is con- 
ditioned by self-discipline, by an inward 
heed to the high voice of Duty and the call 
of the true ideal manhood. Such a nian is 
master of his fate. So he sang in 1863. 
Does he alter his note in later years? in 
“Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,” he 
touches the oft-recurring problem of the 
conflict of the light and dark in human 
affairs, but still with confidence in the final 
victory of the good. 


Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worshipt, being true 
as he was brave; 

Good, for Good is Good, he followed, yet he looked 
beyond the grave, 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death 
as lord of all, 

Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is 
the pall ! 


Still he encourages the brave man to 
follow the highest. 


Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half 
control his doom— 


Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the 
vacant tomb. 


Tennyson has been called by some half a 
Pagan. Naturally those who look into his 
poems in search of clear and sharply-defined 
utterances of dogmatic belief will come 
away disappointed. ‘lhe poet is seldom a 
dogmatist. He believes in atmosphere, and 
he draws his pictures as an artist, not as an 
analytical chemist. ‘Tennyson moreover saw 
that forms of faith partook of the frailty 
and limitations of the human minds who 
gave them form: he believed that that 
which truly nourished men’s souls was the 
truth which men tried to express in form, 
but which was more eternal than any 
transient vehicle of expression ; therefore, in 
versuading men to the pathway of faith, he 
commended, not the form, but the faith 
beyond the forms of faith. ‘This counsei 
cannot be acceptable to those who clairn 
that their own form of faith embraces or 
gives complete and infallible expression to 
the eternal truth ; but it will not cause pain 
or dismay to those who realise that, while 
the human mind must always attempt to 
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clothe its ideas of truth in human language, 
human language is but a limited vehicle of 
thought. If our creeds teach us that God is 
incomprehensible, must we not allow that 
eternal truth must always surpass all our 
efforts to express it adequately? The form 
may be true as far as it goes; it may even be, 
for the time, the best possible mode of declar- 
ing the truth ; but in the day when we shall 
know even as we are known, we shall realise 
that no human eloquence or exactitude of 
expression could completely set forth the 
varied wonderfulness or the manifold compre- 
hensiveness of any one divine truth. Re- 
membering this, however much we may 
value for their purpose and use the vener- 
able forms of Christian dogma, we should 
be grateful to those poets who lift our 
thoughts into regions in which truth is 
seen, not in its scientific, but in its vital and 
comprehensive aspect. 

Tennyson’s desire to lift truth above dc- 
finition carried with it neither the approval 
nor the denial of some of the accepted forms 
of truth ; while his emphatic declarations of 
certain great principles are sufficient to 
set him above the charge of semi-Paganism. 
He is, as we have seen, serious and earnest 
in his assertion of the Divine love which 
guides and directs all: he is strong in his 
grasp over the idea of a life to come. ‘This 
life would be but a hollow mockery, a mean- 
ingless show, if we were to regard it as final ; 
on the contrary, the perception of the ever- 
lasting significance of things has been the 
constant guiding light of mankind. “Gone 
for ever?” he asks of the sacrifice of human 
lives. 


Gone for ever! Ever? No-—-for since our dying 
race began, 

Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of 
Man. 


Those that in barbarian burials killed the slave, 
and slew the wife, 

Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the 
second life. 


Truth for truth, and good for good ! The Good, the 
True, the Pure, the Just ; 
Take the charm “ For ever" from them, and they 
crumble into dust. 
Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. 


He is insistent on the truth that in the 
very depths of his being Man may find the 
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witness of the divine. Completely to know 
self is to discover God; and in this dis- 
covery there is the attestation of the larger 
destiny which awaits Man. 


Only that which made us, meant us to be mightier 
by and by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless heavens within 
the human eye, 


Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ 
the human soul ; 


Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, 
in the whole. 
Ibid. 

When we realise the turmoil, conflict and 
sorrow of life, and then set side by side with 
these the measureless longings, unquench- 
able instincts, and self-revelations of the 
human soul, perceiving the marvellous and 
unvanquishable divine force which bursts 
out in Man’s spiritual nature and history, 
we catch the glimpse of a struggle, not 
meaningless, nor doubtful, no wild and 
dateless controversy as between Ormuz and 
Ahriman, but conflict glorious in itself and 
predestined to yet more glorious end: the 
battle is education, as the very conditions of 
progress are conflict: the victory is the 
evolution of the spirit and character of Man, 
of Man emancipated from the mastery of 
passions which degrade him, and of those 
transitory conditions of this needful but 
brief existence. 

Once, when, walking with him over the 
blossoming heath above Haslemere, we were 
speaking of these problems of life, I ven- 
tured to say that I thought “education” 
was the key to much that perplexed us. He 
assented ; stood for a moment in thought, 
and then broke out into the lines, then 
unpublished : 


God let the house of a beast to the soul of a man, 
Said the man, ‘‘ Am I your debtor?” 

No, said the Lord—make it clean if you can, 
And then I'll give you a better. 


The longing for the freedom of an exist- 
ence purged and cleansed from the down- 
weighing influences and exigencies of the 
tlesh was strong in him, and grew stronger, 
I think, as life drew to its close. ‘The spirit 
of Man was like a captive, narrowed and 
imprisoned ; yet the very limitations of the 
prison-house served for discipline, education, 
growth. Early in life he had declared that 
the very pain which springs from aspirations 
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often baffled was the evidence -of Man’s 
capacity for better things. Low animal con- 
tentment was not for beings in whom there 
lived a spark of what was divine. 


I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes. 


The painful may be nobler than the pain- 
less; the unsatisfied battling towards the 
higher may foreshadow the highest of all. 
Later he taught that the end of the weary 
battle between flesh and spirit will reveal the 
significance of life’s long and divine training. 
In the poem entitled “ By an Evolutionist ” 
—the opening lines of which I have already 
given—Tennyson pictures old age with its 
weight of years and infirmities, and he re- 
presents man as questioning what use these 
served. 


What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save 
breaking my bones on the rack ? 

Would I had passed iu the morning that looks so 
bright from afar ? 


OLpD AGE. 
Done for thee ?—Starved the wild beast that was 
linked to thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven that 
hangs on a star. 


Man is intended to be master in the realm 
assigned to him. ‘The true man in man 
must truly rule. The counsel to him is 


Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy 
Province of the brute. 


The struggle grows less as age advances; 
the calm of self-conquest comes. 


I have climbed to the snows of age, and I gaze at 
a field in the past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the 
sloughs of low desire, 2 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the man is 
quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with the 
glimpse of a height that is higher. 


These quotations express the feelings of 
his age. We can feel in many a phrase that 
the weariness of the body pressed upon the 
poet. The physical frame became a burden 
too burdensome to endure. It was “ the 
poor rib-grated dungeon of the holy human 
ghost ”: it was destined to “vanish and 
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give place to the beauty that endures.” But 
the constant spiritual object before Man was 
the victory over self ; the choice between the 
higher yielding to the lower, and the nobler 
triumphing over the lower was before Man. 
The man of self-pleasing and the man of self- 
surrender are both to be seen in our survey 
of the world, and we can read whence the 
inspiration ofthe latter was derived. 


He that has lived for the lust of the minute, and 
died in the doing it, flesh without mind ; 

He that has nail'd all flesh to the Cross, till Self 
died out in the luve of his kind. 


Vastness. 


Tennyson’s ideal in this matter remained 
the same throughout life. These utterances 
of his closing years are little more than 
echoes of the thoughts experienced more 
sweetly and more tenderly in the days of his 
strength. The ideal of life is the same ; the 
man is to surrender his will to the higher 


will and nobler wisJom. The inspiration 
of this spirit is the same. Love, as expressed 
in the highest divinely human love which the 
world has known, love is his inspiration, for 
love alone can effect this true self-surrender; 
love alone can efface all forms of egotism, 
and cause selfishness to pass away in the 
music of a devoted and self-sacrificing life. 
This he gives voice to early and late; and 
the late utterances of it, vigorous and earnest 
as they are, never surpassed those earlier 
expressions so familiar to us all: 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing when we cannot prove; 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to inake them Thine. 
In Memoriam, 


—— OOO 
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Doss he sing every day of the beauty of light, 
Yet remain in the dark ? 

Does he dwell evermore on the pleasures of flight, 
Yet imprison the lark ? 

Does he speak of the deeds that are noble and good, 
But accomplish not one— 


Sing the praises of work in the shade of the wood, 


With his own share undone ? 


Does he say there is power in patience and love, 
Yet unloving remain? 

While he chants the devotion of angels above, 
Flee from sorrow and pain ? 

Then may soon such a poor little poet as he 
Cast away his false pen 

And turn him, with eyes that are learning to see, 
To his own fellow-men. 


And from out his communion with suffering and wrong, 
Sore temptation and woe, 

What is even more worth than a metrical song— 
E’en a Poet—shall grow ! 

For, as meadows are golden with corn that has sprung 
irom the long-buried seed, 

He alone is a poet whose poem is sung 
To the tune of his deed. 


HELEN A. GREEN. 
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No. 1 (Miss Whitley, Bishop s Lodge, Ranchi, Bengal) salt 


UMBRELLAS the 

No. 1.—These women are standing in a flooded eac 
rice-field, where they have been hard at work plant- pla 
ing out the rice. Two of them are carrying the ing 
umbrellas peculiar to the country; they are made Ha 
of split bamboos plaited over a bamboo frame. 
They cannot be closed and are a tremendous 
weight. The cloth umbrella, which the old lady is 
carrying, is becoming very popular, and it is not an 
uncommon sight to see a coolie of Chuta Nagpur, 
with next to no clothing on, proudly carrying a cloth 
umbrella to protect himself from the rain! 

The women in this picture are aborigines of 
Chuta Nagpur and Christians belonging to the 
S. P. G. Mission, which has its headquarters in 
Ranchi, the chief town of that district. 





Oe Eye. 
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CURIOUS CHURCH SPIRE 

No. 2—Those of us who have travelled in the by- 
ways of Switzerland must have frequently noticed 
the peculiar mosque-like tops to many of the 
village church spires. Our photograph shows an 
excellent instance of this at Davos Dorf in eastern 
Switzerland. The spire design is interesting as 
being a relic of the old Crusading days. The 
Crusaders who visited the East brought back with 
them the notion of the pear-shaped dome in archi- 
tecture, from what they had seen on the mosques 
No. 2 (W. Muir, 17 Smith Vale, Norwood, S.E.) in the Holy Land, and introduced it upon the X3 
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churches they built in their own 





country, as a kind of memento 
of their—for those days—mar- 
vellous travels. The photograph, 
it may be mentioned, was taken 
soon after one of the very heavy 
falls of snow which are of such 
frequent occurrence in the higher 
Alpine districts. The top of a 
fence, about three feet high, may 
be noticed at the lower right- 
hand corner of the picture. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY 
CHAPEL 

No. 3.—This wonderful little 
building rests on the centre pier 
of Bradford-on-Avon Bridge, on 
the eastern side. It has been 
thought by some to have been 
merely a house for collecting toll, 
but Aubrey, who wrote of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon two hundred years 
ago, distinctly says: ‘‘ Here isa 
strong and handsome bridge, in 
the midst of which is a little 
chapel, as at Bath for Masse.” 
So its use was, no doubt, to 
contain the image of the patron 
saint and to receive the prayers 
of the passer-by. A _ writer 
speaks of the supporting corbels which spring from 
the faces of one of the angular piers, overspreading 
each other and finally terminating in a square 
platform, as ‘‘an almost unequalled specimen of 
ingenious construction.” Before the present Town 
Hall was built the building was used as a tem- 








No. 3 (Rev. W. Noel, Bradford-on-Avon) 


porary lock-up, and it used to be a local joke, 
when any offender was confined in it, that “ he 
wer’ a gwoing auver the water but under the 
vish.” It must be explained that the vane, which 
is just out of the photograph, is in the form of a 
fish, 


A SHIP IN A CHURCH 








No. 4 (Waren Ford, 5 Bonnymuir Place, Aberdeen) 


No. 4.—It was long con- 
sidered appropriate to have 
model ships set up inside 
churches in maritime dis- 
tricts in Scotland, but this 
custom seems new to be 
fading away. The model 
shown in the photograph is 
an exceptionally fine speci- 
men still suspended from 
the ceiling in the parish 
church of Nigg, near Aber- 
deen, The idea of human 
life being a voyage through 
many tempestuous seas to 
a haven of eternal rest is 
common to all Christians, 
and, whether the service 
otherwise was impressive 
or not, the presence of a 
model ship in church was 
suggestive of serious 
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thought for serious minds. 
This ship was presented to 
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the Kirk Session by a native 
of the parish who moved 
south many years ago. On 
the ensign over the poop is 
seen the following inscription: 
“The gift of Capt. Affleck to 
the parish of Nigg, June 24, 
1829.” 

Nigg is an old parish which 
was associated with the Abbey 
of Arbroath in the days of 
William the Lion. 

ee > | Bess 
A VILLAGE DESTROYED [= 
BY A FIRE-BALL 

Nos. 5 and 6.—The village of 
Stoke- Doyle, near Oundle, 
Northamptonshire, consists of 
a few cottages, and was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire, caused 
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by a fire-ball, on Tuesday, July 
12. The fire-ball, which fell 
‘at twélve o'clock noon, struck 
the centre of a row of cottages, breaking off 
‘a piece of a chimney and setting fire to the 
thatched roof. Continuing its course, it struck 
‘a bed, twisting it up, and then set fire to the 
floor. An old woman who was asleep in the room 
‘at the time was so paralysed by the shock that she 
died soon afterwards, The Oundle firemen, under 
Captain Knight, were unable to put the fire out, 








No. 6(C. L. Cooper Hunt, Norfolk Villa, Chester Road, Southwold) 


No. 5 (C. L. Coop:r Hunt, Norfolk Villa, Chester Road, Southwold) 


owing to the great scarcity of water. A few of the 
villagers managed to save a little of their furniture 
and laid it in the middle of the road. 

Collecting-boxes were placed on the wall asking 
for subscriptions, which were liberally given by the 
many visitors to the spot. Three families were 
lodged by one kind lady of the village, and many 
other homes were provided for the sufferers. 


A WONDERFUL PEAR-TREE 


No. 7.—The tree which is the feature 
of this photograph is to be seen in the 
public grounds of the picturesque little 
village of Bebington, Cheshire. The 
inscription on its notice- board reads: 
‘This pear-tree was blown down in the 
great storm, A.D. 1720." The photo- 
graph was taken by the sender on 
April 21, 1900. In spite of its great age 
and stormy experience, the tree was then 
in foliage and blossom, and in a fair way 
to bear its usual crop of summer fruit. 
Surely a remarkable instance of longevity 
under difficulties in the vegetable world ! 
A group of children, after cautiously 
ascertaining from the photographer that 
it would cost nothing to be ‘‘ took,” have 
obligingly followed his lady assistant into 
the scene, delighted to find that the 
favour is to be regarded as all on their 
side, and to be rewarded with pennies 
for sweets. One over-prudent little dam- 
sel, with evidently some experience of the 
wiles of the professional itinerant, with- 
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drew to a safe distance from the 
magic black box, and, repenting too 
late, sued afterwards for a separate 
portrait of herself on the same 
pleasant terms. The building in the 
background is the free library, the 
gift, together with the grounds, of 
Mr. Mayer, the village benefactor. 


THE ‘‘PUSH-PUSH"” 

No. 8.—This vehicle, which is 
commonly known in Chuta Nagpur 
as a‘‘push-push,” is peculiar to the 
district. As the chief European 
stations are over seventy miles from 
the nearest railway, the English 
travellers are obliged to resort to 
this mode of progression, which is 
by no means comfortable, though 
convenient insome ways. ‘The travel- 
ler can lie down and sleep inside with 
his luggage and servant stowed away 
on the roof, while six coolies, who are 
changed at regular stages every eight 
miles, pull and push the cart along at 
the rate of from two to four miles an 
hour in the dry weather, and in the 
rainy season, when theroads are heavy, 
much more slowly. The company 
which hires out these conveyances 
charges fifteen rupees (£1) for a jour- 
ney of seventy miles with relays of six 
coolies, the coolies themselves only 
receiving twopence for each stage of 
eizht miles. 











No. & (Miss Whitley, Bishop's Lodge, Ranchi, Bengal) 








MOLLIE’S BIRTHDAY TEXT 


By FELIX NOEL 


ry ET him deny himself!” so ran the 

text in the little red-covered book, 

Mollie’s birthday text. She pushed 

it away, and, with her chin in her 
hands, sat looking out of the window into 
the dusty unloveliness of the back street. 
“Deny” herself? What was there for her 
to deny? She was already denied fresh air 
and pleasant sights, and the fragrance of 
the flowers and the scent of the newly-mown 
hay, the splash of the waves curling on the 
beach, the salt odour of the sea. Even the 
prettiness of dainty clothing and the little 
innocent pleasures of youth were out of her 
reach. What did the little red book mean 
with its teaching of impossibilities? She 
looked out gloomily, with a cloud over the 
«yes that were tired and strained with much 
work and frequent tears, but which were dark 
and deep like mountain lakes. 

The little room behind her was neat and 
bare ; she had begun her City life by trying 
to make it bright and pretty, but had long 
ago given up all such attempts as the loneli- 
ness told more and more upon her. Why 
should she make things pretty when no eye 
but her own saw them and rejoiced in their 
prettiness? So she sat on the hot July 
evening, with the air full of the indescribable 
odour of London streets, that mixture of dust 
and stable that seems to penetrate one’s very 
being, and almost felt that the advice of her 
birthday book was an additional grievance. 

The windows of the opposite houses were 
widely open, in the vain hope of getting fresh 
air. Oneof them Mollie had always watched 
with interest. It had white curtains, snowy 
white, which alone made it conspicuous 
among the dingy hangings of its neighbours ; 
it was always full of flowers, which were 
tended with a care that speaks of love for 
such things. At night, when Mollie came 
home hot and weary, she would often sit in 
the darkness of her room and watch that 
window till all the lights were put out. She 
saw the young wife moving about, sometimes 
hushing her baby in its little white night- 
gown, sometimes preparing the supper which 
by-and-by her husband came home to share. 
They seldom drew down the blind of this 





their living room, and the lonely girl as she 
watched them felt less lonely. She noticed 
all the little details of their home life ; how 
the young man took off the black coat which 
he had so carefully brushed in the morning 
before setting off for his office, and ex- 
changed it for an old jacket; and how the 
young wife sat beside him with her arm on 
the back of his chair in happy companion- 
ship. There was a little toddling child of 
three or four who sometimes formed one of 
the party, and Mollie gave each one of them 
a name of her own, and in her brighter 
moods spoke of them to herself as “my 
family.” 

But to-night the lamp was not lighted as 
usual in the little room; the white curtain 
flapped to and fro, and the empty window 
yawned in cavernous blackness. ‘There was 
a light in the room above, and the wife went 
to and fro; but the baby cried, and its cry 
was unheeded ; and presently the watcher 
saw a stranger there, a black-coated form, 
evidently a doctor, and she knew—and _for- 
got herself in the knowledge—that trouble 
was there. 

Her landlady came in presently, and Mollie 
said : 

“Do you know if there is anything the 
matter over there?” indicating the opposite 
house. 

The woman drew near and looked in the 

direction pointed out. 
_ “Qh, yes,” she replied, carelessly, “the 
husband’s ill, very ill; rheumatic fever, and 
badly, too. Mrs. Lamb, their landlady, told 
me about it two or three days ago ; he’s not 
particularly strong, I believe ; used to a lot of 
fresh air and country food ; shouldn’t wonder 
if he didn’t get over it ;” and she departed. 

And the baby still cried; and now the 
girl, her heart full of intensest pity, saw the 
young mother come to the open window of 
the room below with it in her arms, and, as 
she rocked it to and fro, she saw her hand 
go often to her eyes and knew that she was 
weeping passionately, convulsively. Mollie 
looked round. her own neat, quiet room; 
yes, there was something that she could deny 
herself; something that she dearly prizcd, 
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there was the quiet and peace of that little 
room which were so dear to her, so refresh- 
ing after the noisy streets and the work and 
turmoil of the day. Five minutes more and 
she was at the open door of the room whence 
came the sound of the mother crooning to 
her babe, a sound broken every now and 
then by sobs. 

She started up as the girl’s figure appeared 
in the doorway. 

“T hope you won’t mind my coming,” 
said Mollie, apologetically, feeling very ner- 
vous now that she was there; “ but I heard 
that you were in trouble, and thought I might 
be able to help you.” 

“You are very kind,” began the young 
woman, stiffly, then her momentary self- 
possession deserted her, and she broke into 
a passion of incoherent sobs and tears. The 
girl closed the door softly and came and 
stood beside her, taking the frightened sleepy 
baby in her arms and rocking it gently to 
and fro. 

“Tt is my husband,” said the young 
woman, convulsively, trying to hush her 
sobs, “the doctor has been and says he 
is dangerously ill, and we are almost 
strangers here in London, and what can 
I do all alone ?” 

“No, no,” said Mollie, compassionately, 
her own eyes filling in quick sympathy, “ you 
are not going to be alone ; let me help you 
now to get baby to bed, and then there is 
the other tiny, where is she ?” 

“T have left her with her father, but his 
head is so bad he can’t bear a sound. It’s 
very good of you to come, and I don’t even 
know your name.” 

“It’s Mollie, Mollie Denston,” said the 
girl, cheerfully ; “and yours ?” 

“Tm Margaret Burrows. We are country 
born and bred, but George got a good post 
here, and ” And the tears came again 
as she spoke the beloved name. 

“ Oh, you mustn’t cry,” said Mollie, gently, 
rocking her little charge to and fro, and 
feeling happier than she had done for months 
as the tiny head nestled in sleepy content 
into her shoulder ; ‘* your husband is young, 
and you will nurse him back to health and 
strength again, please God.” 

And soon flaxen-haired Bessie was coaxed 
downstairs, and, though at first disposed to 
get into a corner and only show a dimpled 
shoulder tohe stranger, was presently sitting 








on her lap listening to the immortal story of 
“The Three Bears.” 

“ To-morrow night,” said Mollie, when the 
little ones, fast asleep, had been carried away 
to their beds, and the two stood together in 
the cool night air at the street door, “ we 
must try to persuade the babies to allow 
themselves to be taken over to my room, and 
I will take care of them.” 

* But you are working hard all day,” re- 
turned Margaret, regretfully, “you will be 
quite tired out, and for strangers, too.” 

“ Don’t say that ; we will not be strangers 
any longer. I shall be much happier and 
less lonely if you will let me help you ; and, 
after all, I can do so little.” And she bent 
forward and the two women kissed each 
other. 


And now began a new life for Mollie; 
her solitude was forgotten, and when her 
day’s work was over she smiled to herself as 
she jolted homewards in the hot unsavoury 
omnibus, as she thought of the little oncs 
who would be awaiting her. She made her 
little room pretty again with the pictures and 
gay trifles which in her despondent fits she 
had put away out of sight. Now Bessie’s 
merry laugh echoed there and the gurgles 
and cooing of the baby boy; and without a 
pang Mollie saw all her little tidy arrange- 
ments scattered to the winds in their riotous 
play, while she was by turns a bear, awful in 
its savage growlings, or a horse madly gallop- 
ing in aspace of eight feet square, and driven 
most unmercifully by her small tyrants. 

But there were nights now, and they were, 
alas! frequent, when, after the children were 
fast asleep in the little bed by her own which 
Mollie had improvised for them, the girl 
stole away to the room opposite where pain 
and anguish reigned supreme, and where 
even her children were forgotten by the 
young wife in her agony, as she faced the 
dread possibility of losing the husband, for 
whose life she would have gladly given her 
own. 

So the first struggling glexzm of the dawn 
sometimes saw a very white-faced and weary 
Mollie steal across to the room where tl:. 
children slept so peacefully, and where she 
would throw herself on her knees by her bed 
and pray with all the power of her soul that 
God would in His mercy spare the life th.t 
was so dear and precious. 
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And there came a day when Mollie sent 
a message to the City office wherein she 
spent her days, and stayed at home waiting 
and dreading to see the blinds drawn down 
in the windows of those opposite rooms. 
She had the children with her all day, and 
so absent and distraught was she that Bessie 
loudly complained, and beat her “horse” 
with her tiny hands for being “naughty.” 
And the day wore on, and then Mollie stole 
away to find Margaret weeping grateful tears, 
and her husband, white and worn, sleeping 
more peacefully than he had done for weeks. 

“The doctor says now that he will get 
over it with care, the very greatest care,” said 
Margaret, her head on Mollie’s shoulder ; 
«and he says that we can never be grateful 
enough to you for keeping the children away, 
and letting him be so quiet ; it has helped 
his recovery as much as anything.” Then in 
a burst of affection she put her arms round 
the girl’s neck, and the two foolish women 
cried togetker. 

George Burrows’ return to health was slow 
but sure, and September was over before he 
was well enough to take up his work again. 

The two children were no longer Mollie’s 
charge, but most of her spare time was spent 
with them ; and it seemed as if both George 
and Margaret could not do enough to show 
their affection and gratitude, and the girl’s 
life blossomed out into brightness, the 
brightness that comes from a knowledge 
that there are those who love us and whom 
we can help and love in return. 

But one night as she entered her room, 
she saw the white handkerchief which they 
had agreed should be their signal hung out 
of the opposite window, and going across 
found the husband and wife in much ex- 
citement. 

“You know how good George’s firm have 
been to him all through his illness?” cried 
Margaret, joyfully, “well, they have to-day 
offered him a post, a good post, right in the 
country, the country! think of that, Mollie ! 
Fancy baby and Bessie running about and 
picking the flowers and tumbling in the grass 
as I did myself when I was a child! Oh, it 
is almost too good to be true” exclaimed the 
young wife, her eyes bright with excitement. 

“It is splendid,” answered Mollie, “and 
you will all get so strong and brown and 
—well, it is just what you needed.” 

And far into the night they sat and talked, 


planning for their departure ; speculating on 
what the new home would be like, and 
rejoicing together. 

But when Mollie had gone home, and the 
husband and wife were left alone together, 
George Burrows drew his wife to his side 
and said, gently : 

“Tt seems to me that we have been a 
little selfish in our rejoicing to-day, wifie !” 

And Mollie as she entered her little room, 
still untidy from a game of romps that had 
taken place there the night before, and whose 
traces she had not had time to remove, 
suddenly felt a desolation had come into her 
life again. 

But the girl was brave ; she had been face 
to face with a sorrow keener than mere 
loneliness could ever be ; she thrust aside all 
thoughts of self, and her prayers that night 
were thanksgiving for the joy that had come 
to those whom in serving she had learned to 
love. 

So when the Burrows had departed and 
Mollie was again alone, she set herself to 
work to find others whose troubles she might 
lighten and whose griefs she might share, and 
while bringing joy to other hearts she found 
no time for that worst of all forms of self- 
indulgence—self-pity. 


‘*‘ You will come to us, Mollie, dear,” wrote 
Margaret Burrows, “we will have a happy 
Christmas together. George is doing so well, 
and his salary has been raised, and the 
children want you badly ; come and have a 
good long rest with us.” 

And Mollie went. 

It was a good thought on the part of 
Margaret’s New Zealand brother to choose 
that particular year of all others to come 
home and give his sister a glad surprise and 
spend what proved to be the very merriest 
Christmas in Mollie’s life in the Burrows’s 
happy little home. ‘The pale-faced, dark- 
eyed little girl whom he found there was a 
little shy of the stalwart young farmer at 
first, and sat quiet and still in the chimney 
corner listening to his stories of life in far 
distant countries. She ventured on a timid 
inquiry : 

“Did not he like life in that beautiful 
country much better than life in England ?” 
And was surprised at the earnestness of his 
assurance that he found no place so fair as 
the country in which he had been born. 
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“You must take Mollie abovt and show 
her all the nice walks” said Margaret, who 
would not let her friend stay at home and 
help in the many little duties of the house ; 
“you must get fat and strong and go back 
quite rosy, mustn’t she, Will ?” 

But Will did not agree quite as heartily as 
his sister had expected him to do. 


And all too fast the days flew by, and 
when at last it was time for Mollie to 
turn her face Citywards, and Will and 
she took what was to be their last walk 
before she left, the young farmer took the 
little fragile figure in his strong arms and 
whispered, “Stay, and be the light and sun- 
shine of my home, the joy of my life ;” and 
after a good deal of persuasion Mollie con- 
sented. 
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And her home is in the sweet West 
Countrie, where the hills rise blue and misty, 
and all day long the bees are humming over 
the heather ; where each sgason as it comes 
brings with it a charm all its own, and where 
it is the joy of Mollie and her husband to 
bring the weary and tired town workers to 
rest for a while, and go back again to their 
toil refreshed and strengthened. 


And when her next birthday came round, 
and Mollie bent over her little red book to 
find her birthday text, while the soft wind 
laden with the sweet scent of the hay fluttered 
its leaves, tears of gratitude and thankfulness 
filled her eyes, as she thought of the self- 
denial that had been so trifling after all, and 
had been followed by so rich a harvest af 
love and happiness. 


‘‘LIN—LAN—LONE” 


The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells 
Far, far away !—TENNYSON 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


ELLS were first introduced into 
early Christian Church use some- 
where about A.D. 400. 

It would not be too much to 
say, however, that in some form of usage 
they have linked all past ages with this 
twentieth century. Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans,* all had them—the latter 
in connection with their baths. The fourth 
century, however, saw bells adopted for their 
best purpose, that of summoning devout 
Christians together for the purpose of praise 
and prayer. This might have come earlier 
but for the persecutions which the early Chris- 
tians suffered, and the need there was for 
them to assemble secretly, and certainly 
without the alarm of a bell. 

England has a creditable bell history. 
We know from the Venerable Bede that on 
the death of St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby 
(A.D. 614-680), the passing-bell was heard 

* Lucian, the famous satirist (circa a.p. 120-200), 


tells us of bells which were sounded by a water- 
clock. 


by her nuns at a distance. “The bell of 
St. Patrick’s Will,” said to have belonged to. 
St. Patrick (A.D. 492), is preserved, and is. 
still to be seen at Belfast. Another ancient 
bell is the St. Ninian’s bell at Edinburgh. It 
is four-sided. Such was the shape of the 
earlier bells, as many quadrangular examples. 
that remain attest. They were constructed 
of iron, hammered and riveted together, 
and could be held up by the hand. But 
their music ! Well, that must have been vile 
—admirably adapted for frightening away 
evil spirits or dispersing thunder, which pro- 
perties these early bells were supposed to 
POSSEess. 

We hear a good deal about the foreign 
bells and carillons, but my observations 
convince me that our own country can well 
lay claim to the possession of the best bells. 
No tower in the world stores such a fine 
peal as that grand ring of twelve bells, 
weighing in all 271 cwt. 3 qrs. 1 Ib. 
suspended in the north-west tower of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The verdict of Lord 

















CASTING A BELL 


Grimthorpe—and there is no higher authority 
—-says “this is unquestionably the grandest 
ringing peal in England, and therefore in 
the world.” An even more perfect peal, 
though not so large, is the set of eight bells 
recently erected for Werrington Church, 
Devonshire. ‘This latter peal is scientifically 
perfect, each bell having its several tones in 
absolute harmony, while the various bells are 
in perfect tune with each other. 

The Rev. Canon A. B. Simpson has for 
years been pleading for a more scientific 
tuning of church bells than has hitherto 
passed muster, and, thanks to the enterprise 
of the great bell-founding firm, the Taylors 
of Loughborough, this most desirable aim is 
slowly but surely being reached. Until the 
Werrington peal was cast there was hardly a 
bell in England that was in tune with itself. 
In a perfect bell the sound of its extremity 
or brim is its “fundamental.” The bell 
should also reflect tones an octave above 
(the nominal) and below (the hum-note) 
this “fundamental.” Any bell doing this 
is in tune with itself; but, alas! there are 
very few such bells. 

Bells are made of tin and copper-bronze, 


in the ratio of 13 parts of copper to 4 of 
tin. Modern founders have increased the 
proportion of the copper. In Henry III.’s 
reign we find only ros5o lbs. of copper 
with 500 lbs. of tin being given with the 
old bell metal for casting three bells for 
Dover Castle. The method of casting bells 
has always been much the same. A core of 
brickwork, overlaid with soft clay, is moulded 
to the proposed form of the bell’s inner sur- 
face. The outer surface is moulded on the 
inside of the outer mould, technically known 
asacope. This is fitted on the core, an air- 
escape hole being left at the top, and the 
molten metal is let into the space between 
the cope and the core. If all goes 
well, the result should be a sound bell 
requiring only the turner’s art to make it 
perfect. 

Great care has to be exercised in respect 
to the “cases” in which bells, especially very 
large ones, are cast. When “Great Paul” 
was cast, more than twenty tons of molten 
metal were poured into the gigantic mould. 
Of this some four cwt. stood out as “ over- 
plus” and eight cwt. came out as “ waste.” 
The raw metal in the furnaces having 
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reached a high state of fusion was at the 
right moment allowed to rush impetuously 
into the mould. The mould and bell are 
in a cast-iron case, and some idea of the 
strength required in these “cases” will be 
gathered from the fact that, in order to 
prevent a bursting asunder of the mould, 
the “Great Paul” case was made strong 
enough to withstand a pressure of 200 
tons. 

“Great Paul,” weighing 16 tons 14 cwt. 
2 qrs. 19 lbs. the largest bell in the 
kingdom, rises far above all other church 
bells. Its nearest neighbours are ‘“ Great 
Peter” at York Minster, weighing 103 tons ; 
that faulty bell, “Great Tom,” at Oxford, 
cast in 1680, 7% tons; “Great Tom,” of 
Lincoln, 54 tons. Outside ecclesiastical 
circles, famous “Big Ben”—14 tons—is 
notorious, being horribly out of tune, and 
with a good round slice out of its rim. On 
the Continent, too, there are many large 
bells, not necessarily used for sacred pur- 
poses, notably the great bell of the Kremlin, 
“ Czar Kolokol,” the king of bells, cast in 
1734, and weighing 193 tons. It was 
never sound, and was never hung. 
It is mounted on a pedestal, and 
being 21 feet high and 20 feet 
across, serves as a chapel. 

Whatever be their scientific 
defects, there is no doubt that 
many fine peals of church-bells, 
appealing to the ordinary ear, 
are liberally scattered over our 
country. No city in the world 
possesses so many as does Lon 
don, prominent among which are 
Bow Church, St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, St. Bride’s, St. Dunstan’s, 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
several others. The Westminster 
churches are not so well supplied, 
nevertheless more or less famous 
peals hang in the towers of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Clement 
Danes, St. Martin’s, St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, Kensington Parish Church, 
and afewother West-endchurches. 
Passing out of London, one of the 
most perfect of modern peals—a 
set of ten—was in 1897 erected 
at St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
lin. The Worcester—a set of 
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twelve bells—and St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, 
Cathedrals are particularly fine rings; so, 
too, are the bells of Christchurch Priory, 
Hants. At one time the best bells in 
England were at Oseney Abbey. They 
were removed to Christchurch Cathedral, 
Oxford, but have long ago been recast. Tra- 
dition has it that “Tom of Oxford” came 
from Oseney, but this is not the fact. Ches- 
ter Cathedral has a fine set of bells, as also 
has Magdalen College, Oxford, though good 
judges are of opinion that the large bells of 
this peal are too thin. Exeter Cathedral 
owns a ring of ten capital bells, weighing in 
all over 260 cwt., most of them being cast 
as far back as 1676. Any one who has 
heard the York Minster bells must have 
felt that they almost reach the point of per- 
fection in bell-founding art. Notable peals 
will be found at Doncaster, St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, Waltham Abbey, St.Chad’s, Head- 
ingley, Coddington, near Malvern, and Gain- 
ford. Until the Werrington peal appeared, 
the choicest peal of eight bells in the 
kingdom was that at Lavenham, in Suffolk. 
Its “Golden bell,” the tenor, has become 
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THE TENOR BELL OF THE RING 
OF EIGHT, ECCLESTON 
NEW CHURCH, CHESHIRE, 
WEIGHT 27 CWT. 


immortalised. Some of 
the Kent and Sussex 
bells are of striking 
beauty as their heavenly 
music comes _ sweetly 
creeping over hill and® 
dale, meadow and or- 
chard. Five bells at 
Eastry, in the former 
county, and the little 
peal of six at Fittleworth, 
in Sussex, are well worth 
hearing. But every 
English country church 
almost has its bells, 
and, naturally enough, 
they are loved and ad- 
mired beyond all others 
by the inhabitants who live and toil around 
them. 

It is the fashion for some church authori- 
ties to go abroad for their church-bells—quit 
a needless thing to do, as the English foun- 
dries can turn out bells as good, and better, 
than any Continental foundries, even those 
of Belgium, the land of bells. One such 
peal of eight may be heard at Lower Beeding, 
in Sussex ; they were cast at Louvain ; an- 
other foreign set, cast in Savoy—good sweet 
bells—are in the tower of St. John’s Church, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 





OF TEN, LOUGHBOROUGH PARISH CHURCU 
WEIGHT 30} CWT. 
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When we have overcome the difficulty 
of making a bell in tune with itself, 
there is no reason why Britain should not 
possess the best bells in the world, as this 
country seems to be the only one nowadays 
caring to spend the requisite money on good 
bells. That in the case of all new bells this 
very desirable point will become an accom- 
plished fact I am assured. 
haveerected newshopsfor special tuning appli- 
ances, and now they tune all the bells they 
make on the Simpson principle—+.e.,with per- 
fect harmonics. The St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, peal are so tuned. Unfortunately, 
the improved tuning of bells must be a slow 
process, because all the old peals are im- 
possible of improvement in their harmonics 
without recasting. The tuning of a bell, 
though not generally understood, is simple 
enough. When the bell 
leaves the mould the 
operation of tuning be- 
comes necessary. The 
fundamental note of a 
bell and its over-tones 
happen rarely, if ever, 
to be in accord. The 
shaving-lathe has to be 
called in, and metal 
shavings are taken off 
its inside. Thus, in 
looking into the inside 
of a newly tuned bell, 
there is always a band 
of bright surface left by 
the operation of tuning. 
To sharpen a bell, metal 
has to be taken away all 
round the bell from the 


THE TENOR BELL (1209) OF THE RING 





GLENGARRY CHURCH BELL 
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triangular portion form- 
ing the brim. To flatten 
it, metal must be taken 
off all round the inside 
from the brim almost halt 
way up the bell. It is 
the nicety and exquisite- 
ness with which this is 
done, until the bell’s note 
and its two octaves are 
perfectly attuned, that 
shapes the bell’s character 
musicallyandscientifically 
as long as it lasts. In- 
volving as this work does 
a very keen ear, much 
time and labour, it is 
scarcely surprising that it 
is an aspect of founding 
which has been largely 
neglected. But we are 
on the right road now. 

It is of interest to 
know also that Messrs. 
Taylor have lately revived the old art of 
ornamenting bells by the “cire perdue” or 
“lost wax” process, which fell quite into 
desuetude among English founders more than 
two centuries ago. Excellent results can be 
obtained where a highly ornamental bell is 
desired, though the process is much more 
expensive than the ordinary one. The 
Glengarry bell has thus been ornamented, 
so, too, have four of the largest bells in the 
parish church tower of Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire. 

The inscriptions on bells form a most inter- 
esting study, and if collected would make a 
very large book. Like the old posy-ring 
couplets, the majority of the inscriptions are 
quaint and of old-time fashion. Of the two 
now given, the inscription from the Stephen 
Donne bell is interesting, and is frequently 
to be met in the Eastern Counties. The four 
marks to the left of the top of the cross are said 
to be the date, the first pair being generally 
considered to indicate fifteen, but the second 
two are said by some to be eighty-eight. Other 
ingenious antiquaries ciphered them to be 
eights cut in half, and intended to represent 
four, and that thus the date is 1544. The 
bell inscribed 

DONO DEDIT 
HUGH DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 
1899 
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INSCRIPTION ON STEPHEN DONNEI’S BELL 


is the tenor of a fine large ring of eight just 
erected in Eccleston new church, near Eaton 
Hall. 


Did space permit I might say more about 
bells. What messages they bring! Sorrow 
one day, joy the next, so fickle and un- 
principled are they. There are service-bells, 
wedding-bells, harvest-bells, christening-bells, 
death-bells. Only the other day the whole’ 
of London’s city was mad with bell music for 
some national rejoicing; the next day the 
dungeoned criminal in Newgate was led to 
his doom to the changed key of St. Sepul- 
chre’s bourdon! Before the Reformation 
there were “excommunication” and “passing” 
bells. The latter was retained, and the 
custom—a very ancient one—left of praying 
on behalf of the dying person. The “ pardon,” 
« Gabriel” or “ Ave Maria” bell of medizeval 
times has gone, probably never to return, 
As on the Continent, our bells are often put 
to social uses; but, on the whole, it is a better 
plan for sacred and secular bells to be Kept 
distinct, as, for instance, at Antwerp, where 
the curfew, carillons, and St. Mary’s bell 
belong to the town, and the rest to the 
chapter. : 

Unhappily, architects forget to build bel- 
fries nowadays, and very few churches have 
such accommodation for bells as Wren gave 
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us in his City belfries. When this state of 
things is remedied, and every church has 
its peal, as it should have, the belfry will be 
worth attention. The belfry and bells are 
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legally under the control of the incumbent, 
and he is bound to preserve decorum in 
respect to their use. Clergy and laity alike 
too often forget this. 


THE REV. JOHN M. BACON, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


A SCIENTIFIC BALLOONIST AND HIS WORK 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


O the Russians must be given the 
credit of the first balloon ascents for 
strictly scientific purposes. ‘Their 
investigations took place at the be- 

ginning of 1800, when ballooning was almost 
in its infancy. Experiments were also made 
about the same time in France, but the results 
were not very startling or encouraging. After 
a considerable lapse of time the British 


(Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, London) 
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Association instituted some experiments, 
mostly by means of captive balloons. These 
led up to some important work. 

First among the strictly scientific aeronauts 
come Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher, com- 
rades in many a daring exploit. Mr. Cox- 
well has but recently passed away, whilst 
Mr. Glaisher is still enjoying a green old age. 
Both ceased from active work some years ago, 

and the Rev. J. M. Bacon now holds 
a unique position as a scientific aeronaut 
in Great Britain. 

Most of us would say of the aeronaut, 
what Johnson said of the soldier, that 
his calling is distinguished by the “dignity 
of danger,” but no matter how much 
you may try to convince Mr. Bacon that 
ballooning is a perilous business, you 
cannot do it. He points to facts, and 
in his turn comes very near to convinc- 
ing you that with proper care there is 
little danger of a serious mishap. 

“ Mr. Glaisher,” says Mr. Bacon, “is 
over ninety years of age; Mr. Coxwell 
was over eighty and made 700 ascents; 
so was Mr. Green, who made 700 ascents; 
and Mr. Percival Spencer, though he has 
been up over a thousand times in many 
different countries, has had no mishap, 
and declares that he never feels so safe 
as when travelling ina balloon. There 
is just that risk which lends zest to sport, 
much the same as the hunter, or the 
yachtsman, or the cricketer, or the cyclist, 
or the footballer takes.” 

That Mr. Bacon has every confidence 
in the safety of ballooning is borne out 
by the fact that his daughter, Miss 
Gertrude Bacon, and his son, Mr. Fred 

Bacon, have accompanied him on some 
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MISS BACON 


of his most notable trips, and in them, both in 
his experimental work and in thestudy, he finds 
his most able assistants. Mr. Bacon’s study is 
Miss Bacon’s study ; her table is close beside 
her father’s desk. While Mr. Bacon is at work 
on one article Miss Bacon is frequently at 
work upon another. Contributions by her 
have appeared in almost all the leading maga- 
zines, and those who have read the interesting 
accounts of her exploits will not need to be 
teld that she shares the love of adventure 
with her father and brother. It is immaterial 
to her whether she dons a miner's suit of 
clothes and descends half a mile below ground 
to explore the Great Dolcoath tin mine or 
undertakes to assist in photographing the 
Leonids from the car of a balloon; this 
latter journey resulted in Miss Bacon break- 
ing her arm, but with the true spirit of a 
sportswoman she declares that an experience 
so exciting as that record trip was cheaply 
paid for by the temporary inconvenience she 
suffered. 

Besides ballooning the Bacon family are 
expert photographers and ardent devotecs of 
the cycle and the motor car. Almost every 
photograph which has accompanied their 
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literary work has been taken by them- 
selves. Some of the snapshots from 
the balloon are unique in their way, 
giving wonderful bird’s-eye views of hills 
and dales, cities and villages, cloud 
effects and lightning flashes. 

Mr. Bacon has an enthusiastic love of 
astronomy and has done some good 
things in photographing the heavenly 
bodies. It has been his good fortune 
to observe the last three eclipses of the 
sun from special points of vantage. He 
travelled to Lapland in 1896, was head 
of the observing party which went to 
India in 1898, and this year again found 
him in charge at Wadesborough, a little 
forest clearing in North Carolina, a thou- 
sand miles distant from New York by 
rail. Altozether, to observe about five 
minutes’ total eclipse in three different 
continents, Mr. Bacon has travelled 
thirty-five thousand miles. 

The eclipse, as seen in Norwegian 
Lapland, Mr. Bacon considers the most 
impressive of the many strange sights he 
has witnessed. The darkness fell like 
a pall over the earth, leaving but a wan 
yellow glow which lit up the fjords and 

the horizonwith a light so weird and unearthly 
that the observers were awestruck. Nor 
were they alone in feeling the strangeness of 
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MR. BACON’s HOUSE—SUNNYSIDF, COLDASH 


the things which were taking place—all living 
creatures were appalled. Fishes jumped out 
of the water in their agitation, goats hid be- 
hind the rocks, and the reindeer were per- 
ceptibly unnerved. 

During the next eclipse, in 1898, Miss 
Bacon scored one of those successes which 
come all too seldom in a lifetime. She 
succeeded in taking a photograph which 
proved a new fact—that the return of light 
after totality is more rapid than its previous 
waning. “This,” explained 
Mr. Bacon, “is probably be- 


general feeling of misgiving they 
went on with their elaborate pre- 
parations. They carried with 
them a ton of ballast, provisions 
for a fortnight, and not knowing 
whither they would drift, obtained 
passports for every European 
country. A start was made from 
Vauxhall Gardens one Novem- 
ber afternoon in 1836, and the 
wind rapidly carried them over 
Canterbury, where they dropped 
a greeting to the mayor, and then 
passed Dover. They saw the 
white cliffs, caught a glimpse of 
the sea, and then a grey mist 
drew a veil over the water. Their 
next peep of the earth showed 
they were passing over Calais, 
and the balloon steering its own 
course drifted in the direction 
of the Hague, and afterwards 
towards Nassau. ‘The sensations 
and excitements of the voyagers, their hopes 
and fears, the anxiety for ultimate success, 
can be better imagined than described. At 
one moment all seemed safe, at another 
disaster seemed to hold them in a fatal grip. 
One terrible incident, easy enough to under- 
stand in the light of latter-day knowledge, 
may be mentioned. Night found the balloon 
drifting into the unknown at a compara- 
tively low altitude, but without a warning of 
any kind it shot up to a height of 12,000 





cause of the condensation of 
moisture during the chill of 
the total phase.” 

Mr. Bacon dates his in- 
terest in ballooning back to 
the famous Nassau adven- 
ture, a record of which, by 
the way, will be found in the 
** Ingoldsby Legends.” This 
journey was organised by Mr. 
Holland. _ Mr. Green, the 
famous ,aeronaut, managed 
the balloon, whilst Mr. Monck 
Mason acted as _ historian. 
The same grave head shaking 
which greeted Andrée’s am- 
bitious project was experi- 
enced by the Nassau trio; 
but nothing daunted _by the 
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feet, and the intense silence of the 
darkness was broken by a violent 
explosion followed by a rustle of silk. 
Whilst all eyes were strained upwards 
a violent jerk was felt, and the first 
shock was succeeded bya second and 
a third. ‘To their inexperience there 
was but one explanation—the balloon 
had burst, and was descending head- 
long to the earth, a fall of 2} miles. 
The explanation was in reality a 
simple and natural one. When flying 
low the balloon had contracted and 
become elongated. ‘The ropes had 
frozen against the silk as hard as iron 
bands ; on rising into warmer air it 
resumed its pear-like shape, and with 
a bang the frozen ropes were jerked 
to their proper position, shaking the 
car violently as they did so. After 
being in the car upwards of eighteen 
hours, the travellers brought their 
daring trip to an end early next morn- 
ing at Weilburg. 

It so happened that Mr. Holland, 
was an old college friend of Mr. 
Bacon’s father, and Mr. Bacon would 
recount to his son the story of the 
great adventure just as he got it from 
Mr. Holland. The lad would listen 
with immense interest, longing for the day 
when he would get achance to “go up.” But 
it was the study of Professor Tyndall’s book on 
Sound that finally made Mr. Baconan aeronaut. 
The Professor came to the conclusion that 
certain acoustical investigations could best be 
made high above the ground, where there were 
no reflections of sound, and in the hope of 
solving some interesting problems consulted 
Mr. Coxwell as to the advisability of his 
making a balloon ascent. Mr. Coxwell con- 
sidered the journey too risky, and Tyndall 
had to abandon the idea, but he pointed out 
what an excellent observatory the car of a 
balloon would make. 

“Very gocd,” thought Mr. Bacon ; 
‘acoustics are much to my liking, and I 
have little doubt about the ballooning ” ; and 
so he resolved to try and carry out the 
investigations the Professor had abandoned. 
Mr. Bacon had entered the Church of 
England,. but he never held a living, his 
work always being of a voluntary nature. 
He had done a good deal in the way of 
relieving any clergy in need of rest, and had 
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CAPTAIN T:<,OMAS AND MISS BACON IN MIXING DRESS GOING DOWN 
THE GREAT DOLCOATH TIN MINE 


found it tell upon his health. He made up 
his mind to retire to his native county of 
3erkshire and carry on his scientific studies, 
and, as he facetiously said, being in a poor 
state of health, “the longevity of the most 
famous among the aeronauts was anything 
but a hindrance to me in turning aeronaut 
myself.” So we find him at Coldash, near 
Newbury, devoting himself to scientific 
interests. 

He arranged to make his first ascent 
at the Crystal Palace with Captain Dale. 
There was nothing very eventful about this 
journey, although what occurred later on 
might have been looked upon as none too 
good an omen by a timid mind. The 
Lalloon was far from being “skyworthy,” 
and when making another ascent in her 
Captain Dale lost his life, and the balloon 
was wrecked, But this sad event had no 
effect upon Mr. Bacon ; a balloonist is born, 
not made; nothing will glue him to the 
earth. ‘Once up, you are bound to go up 
as often as you can get the chance,” he 
said. 











STARTING FOR THE MAPLIN LIGHTHOUSE 


Ballooning is an expensive hobby. The 
balloon itself will cost anything from £60 to 
4500. To carry one person with the 
necessary tackle and ballast it must possess 
a capacity of 12,000 cubic feet ; to carry 
four persons, 30,000 cubic feet ; and to 
carry ten persons 60,000 cubic feet. 
Added to the first cost there is the ex- 
pense for each journey of inflation by 
coal gas, or much more costly by hydro- 
gen. Coal gas has a lifting power ap- 
proximately of 40 lbs. per cubic foot, and 
hydrogen of 70 lbs. per cubic foot. The 
most skilful aeronaut in this country is 
Mr. Percival Spencer, who invariably 
manages the balloon when Mr. Bacon 
makes an ascent for scientific purposes. 
Besides being a skilled aeronaut Mr. 
Spencer is the manufacturer of the craft 
he floats in, being a member of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. C. G. Spencer 
and Sons. Some of Mr. Bacon’s most in- 
teresting journeys have been undertaken 
as a special representative of The Times, 
the Daily Chronicle, and other papers. No 
two cscents are alike to the seeing eye, 
and good copy is invariably the outcome 
of each experience. 
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“And what are the sensations of an 
ascent, Mr. Bacon?” I asked. 

“The experience of individuals seems 
to vary. To one the earth appears to 
recede from beneath and hollow itself out 
as if it were a basin bounded by the 
horizon. To another there is no optical 
illusion, and from considerable heights 
the earth will appear to be dead level. It 
is curious that when rapidly ascending or 
descending some aerial travellers find their 
hearing is slightly interfered with; but it 
is temporary, and is generally relieved by 
the mere act of swallowing. On clear 
days, when high altitudes are reached, 
the sensations common on mountain 
heights are felt ; there are few who do not 
experience great exhilaration of spirit, and 
to one desirous of making strict observa- 
tions the beauty of the scene around makes 
the task of concentrating the mind on 
scientific matters somewhat difficult.” 

“Ts all steering out of the question?” 

*‘ For practical purposes all attempts 
are futile up to the present. The balloon 
becomes simply an integral part of the 
general drift of wind. Until some float- 

ing machine, worked by engines of great 
power and extremely light weight, can be 
invented, the aeronaut must devote his time 
to studying the air currents and the drift 
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of prevailing winds : 
winds are his rudder.” 

On the important point 
of air currents Mr. Bacon 
has made some observations. 
Aeronauts have found, as far 
back as 1840, that at a cer- 
tain elevation, always within 
10,000 feet of the earth, 
there is a westerly current. 
On the journey to Nassau 
Mr. Green had used this 
knowledge to prevent the 
balloon from drifting over 
the German Ocean, and Mr. 
Bacon had a similar experi- 
ence two summers ago, when 
making a scientific ascent 
with Dr. R. Lachlan and Mr. 
Spencer. A start was made 
from the Crystal Palace. 

“ At a few thousand feet 
high,” said Mr. Bacon, de- 
scribing this adventure, ‘ we 
met with a moderate current 
making steadily for the south- 
east. A descent near Brom- 
ley showed the balloon had left her course 
somewhat, but on ascending again the south- 
easterly direction was resumed. ‘The Sussex 
coast was sighted in three hours, and there 
seemed no option between coming to ground 
among the chimney-pots of Hastings and 
drifting out to sea. Then Mr. Spencer put 
in a beautiful piece of stratagem and perfect 
judgment. The balloon was 8000 feet above 
ground, and when the valve rope was first 
pulled the houses were vertical underneath. 
The descent was so slow that the balloon 
continued to float towards the sea, until it 
got very near to the chimney stacks. ‘Then 
it got into the westerly current, which was 
blowing very stiffly, and clearing the town 
was brought down at Fairlight Glen, the spot 
selected by Mr. Spencer from nearly two 
miles high.” 

The knowledge that this westerly current 
exists is the hope and despair of the aero- 
naut. Years ago Mr. Green, and then 
Mr. Wise, formed the ambitious project of 
making a balloon journey from America to 
England, but both the expeditions were 
abandoned. Mr. Bacon makes no secret of 
his desire to attempt, with a favouring westerly 
wind, to get across the North Sea, and if this 
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A START FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


experiment be successful, he has it in mind to 
try and cross Arabia, though, as he explained, 
the difficulty of getting food on such a 
journey would be a great obstacle to its ac- 
complishment—in fact, to victual three men 
in a balloon for such an undertaking pre- 
sents a greater problem than the feeding 
of the British Army in South Africa. 

“There are, of course, all manner of 
variations in currents and _ temperature, 
Mr. Bacon ?” 

“Yes, indeed. The depth of different 
currents varies vastly, a change of direction 
is often met with in the first thousand feet. 
Such fluctuations are all important, and are 
all primarily due to relative temperatures.” 

“Then temperature may vary at any 
height ?” 

“Yes certainly. With regard to temper- 
atures one September evening I left the 
earth at 9.30; the temperature rose rapidly 
up to 500 feet, then it became colder. A 
hundred feet higher warmer air was again 
met, then a second and a third cold stratum 
was encountered, after which the air grew 
much warmer. When we had reached 6000 
feet it was probably 15° warmer than on the 
earth,” 
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CROSSING THE THAMES 


‘‘What sounds most readily reach the 
balloon, Mr. Bacon?” 

“*M. Flammarion claims to have heard 
a locomotive at 10,000 feet, and the train 
itself at 8200. In animal sounds the bark- 
ing of a dog will generally come first, and 
this is so commonly heard that I have always 
thought that they were barking at the balloon. 
Ducks perhaps may be heard next, and then 
human voices. Sometimes during a descent 
every one is shouting up at you with all 
their lungs; but though the men strain at 
you with their best view-halloa they are not 
heard nearly so far as children. ‘The shrill 
trebles in chorus are easily heard first.” 

“Do not the notes of the birds reach you, 
too ?” 

“‘ My experience is that winged creatures 
of every kind have been left behind long before 
the first thousand feet was reached. ‘The 
first leap leaves the highest flight of the 
swift behind, and when sailing at the lowest 
altitudes the skylark is neither seen nor 
heard. Of course, it may be that all crea- 
tures of the air take flight at the sight of a 
balloon.” 

Once Mr. Bacon discovered a big, blue 
fly buzzing about the car of the balloon 
when they were 8000 feet high. He was 

of .opinion that the fly had been in the 
balloon at the start. This surmise has 


brought out the fact that Mr. F. T. 
Wethered, of the Alpine Club, has seen a 
butterfly on the summit of the Grandes 
Jorasses at a height of 13,799; whilst M. 
Flammarion has seen white butterflies 
hovering around his balloon at a height 
of 3280 feet. 

In the course of his work Mr. Bacon 
has passed the midnight hours in solitary 
observation in all manner of places—on 
the Maplin lighthouse, in the estuary of 
the Thames, a mere monument of a place 
stuck up amidst the waves; on country 
church towers; in the dome of St. Paul’s; 
and floating thousands of feet over sleep- 
ing villages and cities, in no man’s terri- 
tory. He has had the privilege, too, of 
carrying out experiments in the Whisper- 
ing Gallery of St. Paul’s, and if there is 
anything uncanny in the world he must 
surely have come face to face with it. 
But he has seen noshadowy forms although 
he has had strange experiences. 

“I well remember,” said Mr. Bacon, 

with a glance at the clock by way of re- 
calling the incident, which comes well under 
the heading of strange experiences, “one 
night when a friend and I went to St. Paul’s, 
he to make certain observations in the crypt 
whilst I went to the dome. Both of us 
were to cease work at twelve o'clock precisely, 
and my friend was to start at that time for 
the dome. ‘Twelve struck. It would be 
difficult to describe the mad frenzy and 
babel of iron tongues as heard at the top 
of St. Paul’s. But when the last stroke from 
the dozens of clocks was finished I heard my 
friend’s footfall on the steps below. I knew 
it would take him a quarter of an hour to 
reach me, and I called out, ‘ You're before 
your time.’ But he did not answer, and so, 
when he was apparently a few feet away, I 
called out to him again ; but I got no answer 
and he did not hear me for ten minutes from 
when I first called. When he replied, he was 
still several flights from me. A speaking 
tube could not have carried his footsteps 
with such intensity and distinctness, and this 
notwithstanding the devious windings and ins 
and outs of the long stairway from bottom 
to top.” 

Some of Mr. Bacon’s most important work 
has been his endeavour to find out why the 
sound from fog-horns and sirens does not 
carry at one time as far as it does at others. 
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His investigations have at times brought 
him to conclusions opposed to the late Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who has been for long the 
recognised authority on acoustics. Mr. 
Bacon has found the state of the atmosphere 
to be highly capricious, and feels strongly 
that if instead of laying down for the guid- 
ance of mariners that certain definite con- 
ditions of atmosphere exist, it would be much 
more helpful to point out that conditions 
are absolutely diverse. A bank of fog rolling 
up, cross currents of air of different densi- 
ties, and many other causes may all affect 
the sounds of fog-horns. 

Another branch of Mr. Bacon’s work in 
which he is now experimenting is likely to bring 
about great results in military ballooning. 
Mr. Bacon has invented a dot and dash 
system of communication which will enable 
a balloonist, although travelling well out of 
rifle shot, to describe to an assistant below 
all the movements of the enemy. During 
the experiments carried out in September this 
year Miss Bacon was able to receive messages 
from Mr. Bacon in his balloon with perfect 
ease and certainty. 

The great record journey Mr. Bacon made 
must be mentioned in conclusion. It is a 
year ago on November 16, that the Times 
placed a balloon at Mr. Bacon’s disposal 
for the purpose of observing the Leonid 
meteors. It was uncertain on which 
night the great shower would take place. 
The balloon was in readiness on Tuesday, 
but no start was made until Thursday at 
44.M, Ascending from Newbury an allti- 
tude of 1500 feet was reached in five 
minutes. At this height a thick fog was 
encountered, which prevented the aero- 
nauts from seeing anything. In his great 
earnestness to get above this Mr. Bacon 
urged Mr. Spencer to throw out more 
ballast. than was advisable. The fog 
proved to be 1500 feet thick, but once 
above it a wondrously beautiful sky was 
seen and some observations were duly 
made. Day.broke, and the chief desire 
of the travellers was to descend, but the 
rising sun was rapidly drying the silk and 
expanding the gas, and the balloon con- 
tinued to rise. Safety forbade any thought 
of descent,, At the earliest it would be 
noon. beforea descent could be attempted, 
and it was five weary hours until noon. 

It is one of the drawbacks to ballooning in 
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England that the sea is s9 quickly reached,and 
the one serious thought in the travellers’ minds 
was that long before mid-day they would be 
crossing the ocean. Never did the shrill 
sounds of the earth appear so musical to the 
anxious listeners in the car above. So long 
as the screech of the locomotive, or the 
crow of a cock, could be heard there was 
safety. 

It was just after a breakfast of sandwiches 
that the significant sound of a siren was 
heard, and there could be no doubt the sea 
was beneath them. With the voice of the 
siren came the hum of a big city, and the 
ballconists, high above the clouds far out of 
sight, knew their condition was a desperate 
one. 

In the balloon was a bundle of press 
telegrams, and, as a last hope, hasty messages 
were written and dropped from the car. 


“ Urgent ! 


Large balloon from Newbury. 
Above clouds. 


Cannot descend. Telegraph 
to sea-coast to be ready to rescue. 
‘© Bacon & SPENCER.” 
Three dozen of these forms were thrown 
out, but only one was ever picked up, and 


that was found on the top of a mountain in 
Glamorganshire next day. 
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At mid-day the balloon was two miles up, 
when it suddenly fell 2000 feet, and con- 
tinued to fall before a freshening wind. As 
the travellers afterwards found out they were 
crossing the Bristol Channel, the cold current 
of air being responsible for the fall of the 
balloon. The anxiety was terrible during 
the descent, but it only made the joy the 
greater when on coming below the clouds 
the earth was seen beneath them; the fall 
now became much too fast, but the aeronauts 
would not throw out ballast and risk another 
rise, being far too near the sea. The high 
wind brought them down with immense 


force against the ground, after being up 
ten hours and having crossed twenty 
miles of sea. ‘They landed at Neath one 
and a half miles from the coast, and Miss 
Bacon it was found had broken her arm, 
whilst Mr. Bacon’s clothes were very badly 
torn. 

Concerning all his work and adventures 
Mr. Bacon is excessively modest, but he has 
written a book, “ By Land and Sky” (now 
passing through the press), in which some 
matters only touched upon here, and many 
others which space will not permit me even 
to hint at, will be dealt with at length. 


Som 





NATURE’S KINDERGARTEN 


By FLORENCE MACCUNN 


T is one of the pathetic anomalies of our 
time that we are starting Kindergar- 
tens everywhere—Kindergarten-trained 
nurses for the rich, Kindergarten De- 

partments in every Board School, Kinder- 
garten teaching for invalid or backward 
children—just at the time when economic ten- 
dencies are driving children more and more 
out of the bountiful garden of Mother Earth. 
Hardly a century ago Wordsworth’s jubilant 
praise of the early summer culminates in 


And the children are pulling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers, while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm. 


May still turns the world into a green and 
white chequer with hawthorn blossom; June 
sprinkles the meadows with orchises and globe 
flowers and fills the trenches with silvery 
“ milkmaids ” and blue forget-me-nots—but 
where are the children ? 

On country roadsides and in sheltered 
valleys whitewashed cottages are shut up or 
are roofless and going to decay. When 
you congratulate the few remaining country 
mothers on the large clean life and endless 
playthings their children enjoy, their looks 
negative your words and they hint that 
“when the children are up a bit” they hope 
to move to where there are “more con- 
veniences.” If you venture to press for the 
conveniences, you will find that they range 


from “ openings in the post-office or some 
house of business for the boys” to “hot and 
cold water laid on.” Oh, that convenience! 
what a death to romance it is! 

Sometimes Nature takes the matter into 
her own despotic hands, and suddenly sweeps 
away the chain of agents which man, her 
nursling, has placed between himself and 
her gifts. And as a grown-up son may, in 
some household change, be placed for a 
moment in his old nursery, and recognises 
with glad surprise the comfort and _ pleasant- 
ness of the old, plain, familiar furniture, so 
man finds refreshment in the rougher, more 
laborious ways and beauty in the old disused 
agencies. 

It was in one of therare and glorious seasons 
of drought which always finds this watery 
country unprepared that we discovered the 
beauty of God’s primeval gift of water. 

On the face of a brackeny, thymy slope near 
the house is a group of tall fir-trees, and haw- 
thorn trees, once a hedge, but high and old 
now, girdle it round. Inside is the well from 
which our predecessors were content to draw 
their water. 

‘The August sun was hot and dazzling, even 
at eight in the morning, but the dew lay so 
heavy that little three-year-old, following her 
mother like a sunshiny shadow, had to be 
carried over the grass. A faintly-traced path 
enters the thicket of trees. One remembers 
what it feels like to turn out of the hot streets 
in a foreign town into the cool, still twilight 
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of some hospitable church. You push the 
leather curtain and peace seems to rise up 
and meet you. Something of the same kind 
meets you here, only infinitely sweet and fresh 
and natural. Your morning orisons turn “to 
a green thought in a green shade.” “Thank 
God for His creature water,” you say, and 
like a faithful chorister the child at your 
side repeats the words. High up in the tree- 
tops the pious wood-pigeons are cooing an 
antiphon. Then through interlacing shadows 
you pass to the three steps, and going down 
you raise the heavy lid, and there is the im- 
perishable gift, clear, cool, and living. Far 
down you see the blue sky and the tops of the 
black firs and, swimming between, the child’s 
face with its astonished eyes and halo of white 
sun-bonnet. 

All the fairy tales you have ever read rush 
into your mind. In such a well did the 
little Princess lose her golden ball, and the 
Frog Prince swam out of just such depths to 
restore it. Into that mysterious sky country, 
broken by every ripple and still reappearing, 
did the two step-sisters throw their distaffs. 
Is it your own child’s face that looks up at 
you or the Fairy Mélusine wandering out of 
the old French story? Let the lesson be 
enough for to-day, at least our little girl will 
know quite definitely what the well was like 
where the good girl and the bad girl met the 
old lady who rewarded pretty behaviour with 
pearls and diamonds and rudeness with toads 
and snails. By-and-by, when she learns 
how full the Bible is of the “ sound of many 
waters,” she will associate with this spring of 
her childhood endless beautiful images from 
the earliest remembered song of the Hebrews, 
“ Spring up, oh well, sing ye unto it,” to “ the 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” 

We no longer teach languages by insisting 
on rules of grammar, but by giving a large 
and varied vocabulary ; if we would teach a 
child poetry, the poetry of actual life, we 
must multiply all beautiful and natural and 
definite experiences. 

To most children, gentle and simple, water 
comes now through taps and bread comes in 
the baker’s-cart. Yet even in our nurseries 
a certain sacredness attaches to bread, the 
oldest and most universal of prepared foods. 
Even babies know that crusts must not be 
wasted ; crumbs are carefully gathered up to 


feed our “little sisters,” the birds. Under 
the image of bread we sum up our simple irre- 
ducible wants. We pray “ Give us this day 
our daily bread”; bread is the chosen symbol 
for the deepest of Christian mysteries. 

Every stage, from the first sowing of the 
corn to the breaking of bread at the family 
meal, is used by Christ in His teaching. 
Nor, let our civilisation become as mechanical 
as the powers of darkness succeed in making 
it, will the earth abate one tittle of the old 
order and ceremony. The sower still moves 
across the field with the step of a conqueror 
and with hands scattering blessing like those 
of a priest: the good seed still brings forth 
“some fifty-, some sixty-, some a hundred- 
fold”; still, when the corn is gathered in, 
men joy before the Giver “as with the joy 
of harvest.” 

To most of our children unfortunately this 
beautiful history of seed-time and harvest is 
only known in unconnected chapters. Easter 
may find them among the fields, still loamy 
and moist and rich-scented from the winter 
ploughing. They may be back in thecountry 
early enough to make pipes of the long green 
stalks. Surely at least August will find them 
at play among the stooks of golden corn. 
But the story is not over when the grain is 
carried, the corn is not yet bread. There 
are two short parables of Christ’s which have 
a peculiar pathos, because both are clearly 
drawn from the daily experience of a frugal 
household: the story of the lost piece of 
silver and the story of the leaven which a 
woman hid in a measure of meal. The Boy 
must often have watched that mysterious 
rising and frothing of the yeast, just as chil- 
dren still steal down and watch it in our 
kitchens. Finally, Christ crowns His teach- 
ing with the breaking and sharing of bread 
at the common meal. 

If we could only realise it, our daily meals 
are our great opportunity as a family. The 
food on the board is so much a matter of 
course that we ignore all that it signifies: the 
labour of the father in providing it, the care 
of the women of the household ordering and 
preparing it, the toil of unknown workers 
producing it, the endiess bounty of the earth 
which has brought it forth. We still say 
‘“‘orace before meat,” though we have no set 
form of thanksgiving for our finer joys, for 
good weather, cold water, letters from our 
fricnds, the flowers in the garden. 
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Here are directions to a child at table as 
old as the fifteenth century : 


Before thy meat say thou thy grace, 
It occupies but little space, 

For our meat and drink and us 
Thank we our Lord Jesus, 


Sit uprightly and honestly, 

Eat and drink and be fellowly (friendly), 
Divide with them that sit thee by, 

Thus teacheth thee Dame Courtesy. 


With meat and drink before thee set, 

Hold thee pleased and ask no bette (better) 
Back-bite no man when away, 

Be glad of all men well to say. 


Four centuries have added no new rules 
of courtesy. Thankfulness, content, atten- 
tion to each other’s wants, talk interesting 
and cheerful that needs no blanks or signifi- 
cant phrases to hide its meaning, sinister or 
frivolous, from the quick wits of our children 
—from these shall spring “ smooth passions, 
smooth discourse, and joyous thoughts.” 

Can we not trust our natural surroundings 
and household occupations to educate the 
imitative faculties of our children that we 
must isolate them into little kingdoms of 
Lilliput, where clever, indefatigably kind 
young Kindergarten teachers save them the 
trouble of inventing theirown games? Left 
to themselves, and in the right surroundings, 
children are at no loss what to imitate. 

Little three-year-old had seen the seed 
put into the ground; eight-year-old, who 
had harvested the experience of five more 
summers, taught her what to expect in the 
prettiest of plays. ‘“ Here we bury the 
seed,” and three-year-old’s face disappears 
below the bed-clothes. Sundry wriggles far 
down the cot show that the roots are pushing 
their way into the soil. ‘Then two leaves 
(for, like most plants, flowers or weeds, we 
are bi-cotyledons) appear and wave frantically 
on the pillow. ‘Then with a soft thud—like 
that with which great flame-coloured poppies 
throw off their caps in the sun—out comes the 
whole flower radiant and full blown. Then, 
if nurse’s attention is fixed on her sewing, from 
the opposite bed comes the supporting stake. 
The poppy has become a creeper, and throws 
soft tendrils round the neck of the stake. 
The sun must be hot, for the flower hangs 
its head sleepily on the supporting shoulder, 
and then comes the frost and tucks it away 
warmly and snugly into the earth again. 


“You can’t learn by playing,” objected a 
critic to a French writer on education. 
“Pardon me,” replied M. Guyau, “ it is 
only in playing that you do learn.” The 
garden-game was a lesson at once in art and 
science and divinity. 

Unfortunately, “ simples ” are not always 
to be had in the market. The freedom of 
wide spaces, the silence of the woods, the 
profusion.of a garden are to many more 
inaccessible than more pompous luxuries. 

In a passage in his “Journey through the 
Harz Mountains,” Heine describes the 
inside of a miner’s cottage, the large earthen- 
ware stove, the old carved cupboard, the 
heavy furniture, less apt to change than the 
generations which in turn use it and leave it 
unaltered, the very flowers on the chintz 
dress of the old grandmother. He reflects 
that such things, familiar from boyhood to 
old age, must enter into the very life of the 
inhabitants, and have a personality such as 
fable and fairy tale give to inanimate things. 

Of all peoples we have perhaps most per- 
fected the comfort and beauty of our indoor 
life. Our open fires alone colour the dullest 
room with a golden glow and people the 
barest walls with leaping shadows. Can we 
not make our nurseries as beautiful and 
comfortable, as suggestive of story-telling 
and firelight leisure as the kitchen in an old- 
fashioned cottage? Leave the curtains un- 
drawn a moment till the panes turn to 
squares of dark blue twilight and the plants 
on the window-shelf are only a black tracery 
against them. Wait at least till the stars 
come out and the lamps are lit in the street, 
and lighted squares in windows opposite 
show that the family over the way are settling 
down comfortably for their evening too. 
Draw in the sofa or a chair which can accom- 
modate one hearer on each arm, and two on 
the back besides the central story-teller or 
reader. As the children listen, the silent 
things about them bend forward and become 
part of the tale. 
shoulder and haunch of the rocking-horse in 
the corner, he might be the steed which 
carried True Thomas to Fairyland; queer 
birds and animals pursue each other through 
a symmetrical jungle in the red and yellow 
Indian chintz ; the cups and saucers ranged 
on the shelf opposite might have been dusted 
this morning by Cinderella. 

Years hence, when these nursery evenings 


The firelight plays on the | 
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have themselves become as “a tale that is 
told,” those silent companions will take their 
place in memory. 

Among Cowper’s tenderest recollections 
of the hours spent with his mother is this 
pretty reference to her brocaded gown : 


Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 


The violet, the pink, the jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin. 


We are making such anxious efforts nowa- 
days to make our rooms harmonious, it 
would perhaps help to make them interesting 
if we remembered that in furnishing our 
houses we are also furnishing our children’s 
memories. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH 


By ADA DENNIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY H.R. MITLAR 


HERE is a beautiful love story bear- 
ing this title, told by the talented 
daughter of a great genius in fiction; 
but this isa slight sketch, no more, 

of the history of another Elizabeth—in no 
wise beautiful nor interesting, as we use the 
word. 

A stunted creature, with an anxious face, 
she came hurrying up the 
steps from the area kitchen of 
the lodging-house, to answer 
thesummonsof the front bell, 
and then disappeared—send- 
ing her mistress to make ar- 
rangements about the rooms 
with the two young ladies in 
deep mourning. 

The mistress was old, and 
her lameness made mounting 
the stairs tu the upper floors 
a difficulty. She had been 
lame nearly all her life, she 
said. 

Aneducated woman, lonely, 
old, ekeing out a living thus, 
was something to pityandcon- 
sider ; but—Elizabeth —— ! 
Waiting upon them—when 
the rooms were taken—with 
such mouse-like quietness, 
watching them out of her 
bright, mouse - like eyes, 
Elizabeth was of no interest 
to the girls. 

They were full of sorrow. 

The black dresses were 
not worn merely for custom’s 


sake,but weretheoutward sign ELIZABETH 





f sorrows that had changed their lives ; and, 
sitting by the window, looking out over the 
sea, they thought of other and happier times. 
‘Their minds were full of pictures ; faces which 
made life glad to them—and which they 
would see no more in the flesh—seemed to 
come between their vision and the sea that 
stretched itself in front of their windows. 

Little groups of people 

! sauntered by, carelessly 
happy, in bright dresses. 
Very lonely, in their sad 
crape, their thoughts occu- 
pied with their sorrow, they 
heeded it all vaguely; 
while, as for Elizabeth, 
the was to them a mere 
machine. 

They were kind-hearted, 
and once might have noticed 
the hectic flush on the 
scrvant’s thin cheek; the 
hungry look in the bright, 
dark eyes; and the short, 
quick breath, when she came 
upstairs with the trays. But 
sorrow is a little selfish. 
One pale face looked at 
the other with leving anxiety, 
wo.idering if it looked more 
as it was woat to look—fo: 
it had been a rosy-cheeked, 
sunny face once—until 
trouble chased away the sun- 
shine and shattered the 
health. 

They wanted rest, 
quietness, and the 
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“They thought of other and happier times” 


breezes from the sea. Holding aloof from 
the tide of life flowing on gaily around them, 
comparing themselves sadly with the bright 
groups, it never occurred to them to compare 
themselves with Elizabeth. 

Things went smoothly at the lodging-house. 
Meals were served punctually, the bell was 
ever promptly answered, little wants were 
often anticipated. With quick, quiet move- 
ments, Elizabeth went about, and the many 
little needs of daily life seemed to be supplied 
with the unerringness of machinery, or by 
some magical influence, instead of the un- 
dependableness and variableness of human 
agency. 

The two girls felt it all in a passive, half- 
content. They did not know how much 
of their comfort really arose from the service 
being, in a measure, heart-service. 

For, if she was of no interest to them, they 
were of deep interest to Elizabeth. 

She had noticed from the first their black 
dresses and pale faces, their listless movements 


and quiet voices ; and 
Elizabeth had known 
sorrow by her own bitter 
experience. 

Thus it had come 
about that their bell 
was soonest answered, 
that the prettiest—or, 
better perhaps, the least 
ugly—of the cups and 
saucers and dishes found 
their way to their little 
room. 

This poor little ser- 
vant, this lodging-house 
drudge, had not much 
to give, but she gave of 
what she had when her 
sympathies were aroused. 
This was her way of 
showing sympathy. It 
was very practical. ‘There 
are many less helpful 
ways. 

One night as_ the 
girls sat by the window, 
and Elizabeth had just 
cleared the table after 
their evening meal, they 
asked her a question 
about the old church 
on the cliff, but she 
knew nothing about it; she seldom went 
out, she told them; there was too much 
to do in the season, and she was only a season 
servant, and did not belong to the place. 
Her mother had died six months before, and 
she felt she must have a change ; so she had 
taken a situation at the seaside, to take away 
her thoughts from her sorrow, and get the 
fresh sea air, as she had not felt so strong 
since her loss. 

And then, as she stood there with her tray 
in her hand, and her eyes looking into those 
other eyes that were turned upon her full of 
sympathy, Elizabeth told, in few and homely 
words, her story. 

She did not dwell on its more than ordi- 
nary trials, nor insist on its pathos ; but, with 
the stoical calmness—not indifference—of 
the poor, she related how she, a child of the 
people, a housemaid in a doctor’s family, had 
“kept company” with, and subsequently 
married, a young carpenter. 

So Elizabeth had had a home of her own 
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once, and a husband. She had been sought 
after, loved, married. ‘oiling and drudging 
in this seaside lodging-house, expected to 
answer every one’s call and do every cne’s 
bidding, she had once lived in a home of 
which she had been mistress, though it was 
only the cottage-home of an English working- 
man. 

It seemed to have been a happy and com- 
fortable enough little home; and, in time, 
three children were born there. 

Then trouble came. 

The two elder children died of fever— 
the boy Elizabeth had been so proud of 
—“Such a big boy for his age, and the 
picture of his father”; and the little girl, 
whose “hair curled natural,” and who was 
“so old-fashioned.” 

But the poor can indulge but little in 
purely sentimental grief. It is when the 
slender earnings are affected in some way by 
the sorrow that it becomes a reality; and 





this form of trouble was not long in 
coniing. 

Elizabeth’s husband became ill. It was 
rapid consumption, the doctor had said. 

As she told how he lay in bed for twenty- 
seven weeks, her eyes seemed to grow larger, 
darker, more intense; as if she no- longer 
saw the sitting-room with its sea-view and its 
bright coloured ornaments—no longer even 
the pale interested faces of her listeners— 
but that simple home, with its chairs and 
tables, its pots and pans—not much in 
the way of ornament save the geraniums in 
the window—and, on a bed, a once strong 
man, * the house-band,” ** the bread-winner ” 
unable to earn the money to “keep things 
together.” 

She paused a moment in her story. 

Tears were slowly gathering in one pair of 
eyes that regarded her; the elder sister’s 
voice questioned gently : 

“ How did you live?” 
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This recalled Elizabeth. 

“Well you see, Miss, there was his club,” 
she said, “that came in regular; and then 
we parted with the bits of things, all we had 
that was worth anything. He had a silver 
watch and chain, and there was a china tea- 
set, and some silver spoons, as my mistress 
gave me when I was married. Then I went 
out to work for the day, or the half-day, as 
often as I could; and the ladies were very 
good to him ; so we got along. He fretted 
a good deal, at first, because I wasn’t so 
strong ; and he never thought, he said, when 
we were married, as his wife would have to 
turn out; but, as he got worse, it fretted him 
for me to go and leave him, that was all. I 
used to put everything handy for him by the 
bed, and I’d a neighbour as used to look in, 
and my mother. Wedidallwecould. The 
minister used to come to see him—at the 
last he came every day, reading and praying; 
and, of course, the doctor came. ‘The last 
week he got so bad I never left him. ‘Are 
you going out, Elizabeth to any of your 
places to-day?’ he’d say. ‘Not to-day, 
John,’ I’d say; ‘I’m going to stop with 
you.’ ‘Qh, that’s right,’ and he’d seem 
content-like. But he was very bad that week. 
I was up night and day. He had such 
strange fancies, too—people in consumption 
have. At the last he said, ‘There’s some- 
thing I wanted to say to you, Elizabeth, but 
I’m too tired now, 1’ll tell you again ;’ and 
he just turned as if he was going to sleep, 
and died.” 

“ How sad ; how dreadful for you!” 

“Yes, it was sad,” said Elizabeth quietly, 
“but I’d my mother then, and nothing 
seemed too bad so long as she was there. 
She’d taken my little girl nearly all the time 
as my husband was so ill, and when he died 
she took her altogether, and I went back to 
service. I used togo there on Sundays and 
on my days out, and I felt I’d a home still; 
but now mother’s gone it’s all different. 

‘* How did she die, Miss? Well, it was 
sudden. ‘The doctor said it was her heart, 
and I know she’d been put about a good 
deal, for my brother’s wife had died just 
before and left three children, and she 
begged mother to look after them, as he was 
a bit unsteady; and mother didn’t see as 
how she could. She was getting on in years, 
and had to have lodgers, and my little girl 
was enough to look after, but she was soft- 


hearted, was mother, and didn’t know 
exactly if she was neglecting her duty. It 
preyed on her mind, I think, poor mother, 
and she died. So now I’ve nothing left.” 

The thin mouth twitched, the hard, bright 
eyes softened, but no tears came. 

The eyes of the younger listener had been 
slowly filling, and now the big drops fell. 

“ But you have your little girl,” she said, 
throuzh her tears, ‘‘ you have still some one 
to love—some one to love you.” 

“Well, Miss, she’s a great anxiety now, 
you see,” said Elizabeth, “and I have her to 
keep besides. She’s with a friend of mine, 
but she’s a very fretful child, and she misses 
her granny. Mother was one of those that 
children always took to, and my little girl 
was happier with her than with anybody else. 
She misses me too, since I’ve been here, for 
I used to see her twice a week when I was 
at my other place. 

‘“‘How long am I going to stay here? 
Another month, Miss. I’ve been two months, 
and I arranged t» stay for three—just the 
season.” 

* And then?” 

** Well, then I shall try for a situation at 
my native place again. I wouldn’t stay here 
for the winter, if I could, for the sea sounds 
so lonesome-like at times. It would be very 
lonesome in winter. When I first came 
here it was rather stormy weather, and I 
couldn’t sleep for nights and nights for the 
sound of it. But I’m better for coming 
here; I think the air has done me good, I 
feel stronger for my work like, and the 
change has done me more good than the air. 
It’s been such a different kind of life, such 
bustle, and never a minute hardly to think. 

“If I were free I wouldn’t have gone back 
to Liverpool yet. I’d have gone to another 
town for this winter that’s coming ; for I feel 
it terrible when I go out, and see the same 
streets, and pass the house that used to be 
mother’s, on my way to my friend’s, where my 
little girl is. But I feel I oughtn’t to stop 
away any longer, because of my child. I 
must go there, so that I can see her on my 
times out. Then I sometimes feel it ’ud be 
a comfort to live near mother’s grave again. 
I’m hoping in my next situation to get out 
in the afternoon every other Sunday, and 
then I can go there sometimes, for you see, 
in the winter, when servants are only allowed 
out in the evenings, it’s never daylight.” 
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“Do you find it a comfort 
to visit the grave? I don't 
think it’s often a comfort,” 
said the listener of the tearful 
eyes. 

“] feel it very saddening 
always,” said the elder sister, 
softly. 

“ Well, this is how I feel,” 
said Elizabeth. “It’s no com- 
fort when I’m there, but it’s 
the going. All the way I 
feel I’m going to mother. I 
know she’s dead, and I shan’t 
see her, but still I feel as if 
there will be something for 
me when I get to her grave. 
I seem to expect something, 
I don’t exactly know what. 
I used to get my going out 
things on in quite a hurry at 
my last place, just as I did 
when mother was alive and I 
vas really going to see her; 
and I begin to think it is 
almost worth feeling the dis- 
appointment when I get there, 
to have that expectation. 
Since I’ve been here, I some- 
times haven’t gone out when 
I could, for I’d nothing to go 
for; so perhaps, on the whole, 
it will be happier for me to be back again. 
I’m afraid I’ve detained you a long time, 
young ladies, telling you all about myself, 
but I know you'll excuse me, because you’ve 
known loss yourselves; and sometimes it 
eases the heart a bit to speak tu them that 
understands.” 

‘Yes, oh yes,” said one sister. 

“Yes, dear Llizabeth,” said the other 
eagerly. “Iam so glad you have told us; 
we have lost our mother, too, and sorrow 
understands sorrow.” 

“JT think you said, if it was fine in the 
morning, you’d like to be called earlier, 
because of bathing while the tide’s coming 
” 

They thanked her for remembering, and 
then, bidding good-night, Elizabeth departed, 
and the sisters sat on by the window. 

The night was calm and warm; the tide 
came lapping in so softly that each break of 
the water was like a sigh. 

At the opposite end of the curving bay 
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“TIer soft laugh sounded free from care as a child’s™ 


the pier stood, with its long line of ‘brilliant 
lights reflected in the deep blue of thé sea. 
Then voices came floating up from below, as 
the family that occupied the ground floor 
sitting-room sauntered out, a tall, fair-haired 
girl, with her father and mother. Her soft 
lauzh sounded free from care as a child’s. 
But there was no place for envious regret, 
to-night, in the hearts of the two sisters. 
Other visions filled their mind. A young, 
delicate woman, loveless and alone, seeking 
sea air and health within the four walls of a 
lodging-house; whose antidote for trouble 
was the bustle and the toiling that ‘left 
“never a minute hardly to think.” A toiler, 
who in weakness had to spend herself to 
obtain the necessaries of life, when life had 
ceased to be sweet to her. A daughter, 
wife, and mother bereaved; cared for by no 
one, necessary to no one; to whom life 
meant cleaning boots, answering bells, 
spreading tables with dainty viands for others 
in happier case; with no voice to say when 
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the day’s work was done, “Art tired? 
Sleep well, Elizabeth.” They saw how the 
machinery of life went on, and every part 
of it was a human soul; how, beneath 
uninteresting exteriors, lives, heroic in their 
silent suffering, were lived. They saw, too, 
how selfishness blinded, and coldness and 
apathy were in its train, and would wound 
afresh where there was need of healing. 
Henceforth these two felt that for them 
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every place would be holy ground. They 
must tread lightly, speak kindly, be con- 
siderate, be bearers always of sweet sympathy, 
often the truest help. 

The twilight calm deepened into night; 
the incoming tide fanned their faces with its 
breath ; one by one the twinkling lights 
went out. 

“Come, dear, it is getting late,” said the 
elder sister, and she shut down the window. 


TEXTS THAT HAVE COMFORTED ME 


By THE Rev. HARRY JONES 


ANY have been staggered by those 

words of Jesus (Luke xiv. 26) 

when He said to a great multi- 

tude which went with Him, “ If 

any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” And 
some who take texts with literal severity 
have tried to rub the points off the thorns 
of this by remarking, as one famous com- 
mentator does, that “no such thing as 
active hatred can be meant.” It is true that 
it seems to be mitigated by St. Matthew, 
who reports our Lord as saying (Matt. x. 27), 
‘* He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me.” But quite apart 
from this consideration, we may interpret 
them in the severest way, and feel that the 
truth they involve cannot be too strongly 
expressed. The saying, indeed, is one of 
those which go deeper and further than any 
doctrine about natural relationship or family 
obligations. It does not apply to them 
alone, since it includes the man himself who 
is supposed to be the hater. What can be 
more deadly than the offence of those who 
hinder a coming to Christ? Does it not 
deserve hatred? That which has to be re- 
nounced is, indeed, spoken of as friends, 
family, and self-interest. Thus it represents 
what every one naturally holds dear and is 
most loth to forsake; but this may have to 
be forsaken, for its renouncement may be 
so imperative that hesitation imperils union 
with Christ, or a “ coming” to Him in the 


final sense of the word. And the key to its 
interpretation is found in His own agony 
when He prayed, “ Father, if it be possible 
take this cup from me,” followed by the 
words, “Nevertheless not my will but Thine 
be done.” Failure to accept that will is 
fatal. Nothing can be urged against its 
acceptance, not even the dearest claim of 
this mortal life. And no language can be 
too strong to express its hatefulness. That 
which hinders us may well be hated. 

The sense of another verse which has per- 
plexed many may be illustrated in a similar 
light, for though it may not seem so grave 
or sweeping as that I have just spoken of, 
many measure its severity by the preciseness 
of its language. I refer to the seemingly 
awful denouncement of one who should say 
** Thou fool!” to his brother. This English 
word has, however, acquired a flavour of 
almost legitimate levity in these days, since 
there are many fools and degrees of foolish- 
ness, as when we say to a man, “ Don’t be 
such a fool as to stand in the rain.” But the 
use of this familiar word in the sentence we 
are considering implies a bitter expression 
cf the vilest unbrotherly love. It is therefore 
not the actual word, but the ill-will which it 
represents, that deserves the uttermost con- 
demnation in the sight of God. And as we 
have the mind of Christ we must acknow- 
ledge the iniquity of such a feeling. Thus 


we need not be shocked at its being clothed 
by Jesus in language which has come to 
bear a less weighty meaning in its translated 
shape, and hardly to merit so tremendous a 
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verdict. But a vindictive bitterness of heart 
is among the deadliest of sins. 

We might, moreover, call to mind a say- 
ing which seems to mean so much as to 
shake the faith of those who take it to imply 
more than, or something different from, 
what it does. I refer to the promise, ‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name 
He will give it you.” For this is more than 
the assurance, “ Ask and ye shall receive.” 
It has an air of precision about it which 
may encourage confidence not otherwise 
allowable. 

Here, again, it is not the use of any 
special word which ensures such a fulfilment 
of prayer as we desire. There is no magic 
in a “ Paternoster.” No mere pronounce- 
ment of the name of “Jesus” is omnipotent. 
It is not an “Open Sesame” or pass-word 
which has only to be whispered to a sentry 
at the gates of heaven, who then will let us 
in, while those who do not know the secret 
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are left to stand outside. Praying in the 
name of Christ is nothing without a use of 
His spirit, and thus the promise of an 
answer to any petition “through Jesus Christ 
our Lord” is ruled by His own supplication. 
For our wishes may not be God’s will. Our 
prayers may be answered in a way which 
tries our true union with His Son. They 
may express legitimate desires then, and be 
denied by Him who knows what things we 
have need of before we ask Him. ‘Thus 
praying in the name of Christ, as we always 
should do, affords no such facility of result 
as to make His promise invalid if we do not 
get what we ask. For we may have been 
thinking more of our wants than of His will 
to whom we pray. If we think only of our- 
selves when we pray, man, who is brought 
into living union with God by Christ, may 
dwindle into a mere praying machine instead 
of being in vital touch with our Father which 
is in heaven. 


OF ACADIA 


By EMILY P. WEAVER 


Y the charm of his genius Scott has 
lent to many picturesque parts of 
Scotland an interest beyond what 
they can claim on the ground of 

natural beauty only. A peaceful little spot 
in Nova Scotia owes the same debt to a 
poet. Longfellow has sung of Grand Pré, 
and every summer hundreds of tourists go 
on pilgrimage to the home of “ Evangeline,” 
and try, with more or less success, to realise 
her pathetic story. 

Unlike many of the scenes celebrated by 
the Scottish poet, there is nothing grand or 
imposing about the natural features of Grand 
Pré. The village nestles in a little hollow, 
and is so embowered with orchards that 
from any near point of view its farmhouses 
and cottages can only be seen in twos and 
threes. Between it and the Basin of Minas 
there is a gentle slope, then the level dike- 
lands. The colouring is strangely rich, for 
the marshes and low-lying lands do not lose 
their vivid green all summer long, and the 
soil, wherever it lies exposed in road or 
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plough-land, is of warm deep red. The fruitful 
orchards are guarded from rude winds by dis- 
tant hills of changing hues of blue and purple. 
On one side the chain ends in bold Cape 
Blomidon. His outlines are often obscured 
by creeping white mists, and at his base the 
wild tides of ‘the deep-voiced neighbouring 
ocean” are ever thundering. 

Longfellow never was in “ Acadie,” but 
he has caught the characteristics of its 
scenery most happily, except perhaps that 
he magnifies hills into mountains, and some- 
what idealises the climate of his “ happy 
valley.” “The mists from the mighty 
Atlantic” do occasionally descend into it, 
but without them it would be neither so 
green nor so fruitful. 

The Rev. Samuel Longfellow, in his Life 
of his brother, says that the story on which 
“ Evangeline ” is founded came to the poet’s 
notice in rather a curious fashion. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and a friend of his, named 
Conolly, were one day dining with Longfellow 
at Craigie House, when the latter, who had 
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been a clergyman in Boston, remarked that 
he had been trying to persuade Hawthorne 
to write a story on an incident told to him 
by one of his parishioners. It was the story 
of a young Acadian maiden, who had been 
separated from her lover when her people 
were driven from their homes, and, after 
long years of searching had found him at 
last dying’ in a hospital. Longfellow was 
interested at once, and said to Hawthorne, 
‘Ifyou really do not want this incident for 
a tale, let me have it for a poem.” 
Longfellow’s account of the Acadians, 
and of the harsh treatment that they received 
from the British rulers of Nova Scotia, is 
taken to a large extent from a “ History of 
Nova Scotia,” written by Judge Haliburton, 
who followed an earlier French writer, the 
Abbé Raynal. His brother says that, had 
Longfellow ‘been writing a history he would 
no doubt have consulted the unpublished 
archives of Nova Scotia: “but as he was 
writing a poem, a tale of love and constancy, 
for which there was needed only a slight 
historical background, he took the authorities 
which were at hand. Later investigations 
and more recent publications have shown 
that the deportation had more justification 
than was supposed; that some at least of 


the Acadians, so far from being innocent 
sufferers, had been troublesome subjects of 
Great Britain, fomenting insubordination 
and giving help to the enemy. But if the 
expatriation was necessary, it was none the 
less cruel, and involved in suffering many 
who were innocent of wrong. It is very 
possible,” adds his biographer, “that the 
poet painted in too soft colours the rude 
robustness which may have characterised 
the peasants of Grand Pré; as artists are 
apt to soften the features and clean the faces 
of the Italian peasant-boys they put on their 
canvas. The picture of Acadian life, how- 
ever, was but part of his background.” 

Whether a poet or novelist would be 
justified in intentionally altering a professedly 
historical background is perhaps open to 
question, but Longfellow seems to have held 
a higher opinion of the unfortunate Acadians 
than seems warranted by our present know- 
ledge of the facts. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1714, France 
had given up all claims to Acadia, and the 
inhabitants of the country had been allowed 
their choice of leaving it within a year, or 
becoming subjects of the King of England. 
Their former rulers took little trouble to 
remove even those who wished to leave, 
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and, with few exceptions, the Acadians 
remained on their farms. But the French 
governors at Quebec were ever at work 
amongst them to prevent their becoming 
loyal British subjects. Their most active 
agents were priests, chosen rather for political 
than religious considerations. Their influ- 
ence over their ignorant parishioners was 
almost unlimited, and many (though there 
were honourable exceptions) used it un- 
scrupulously. Whenever the Acadians 
showed a desire to submit to the Government 
it was threatened that the Indians, con- 
trolled by the French, should be set upon 
them. At Beaubassin their houses were 
actually burnt to drive them to join the 
French. The result was that, except in a 
very few instances, the Acadians persistently 
refused .to take the oath of allegiance to 
their British sovereign, unless a promise was 
made that they should not under any circum- 
stance; be required to bear arms for the 
defence of the country. For many years 
after the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
few British colonists came to Nova Scotia, 
and though spasmodic efforts were made to 
induce the Acadians to take the unqualified 
oath, no punishment followed their refusal, 
and they soon began to claim the position 
of “ neutral French.” 

This professed neutrality, however, was 
often used to cover very active hostility to 
the British. Governor Philips complained, 
in 1720, that two or three hundred Acadians 
had allowed eleven Indians tu plunder a 
British sloop at Minas, and that they co»- 


stantly obstructed everything that would 
turn to the advantage of British trade or 
strengthen the Government. Thirty-five 
years later, when the Fort of Beauséjour, 
built in the disputed territory, fell, three 
hundred Acadians were found in arms. 

The French and English were beginning 
their last terrible struggle for the mastery of 
the continent, and with the advice of his 
council and of Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts, Charles Lawrence, the stern soldier, 
who was then governor of Nova Scotia, 
resolved to force the Acadians either to 
become good subjects or to leave the 
country. He expected that France would 
soon attempt to reconquer the province, 
and though the British settlers had lately 
increased in number, the attitude of the 
Acadians was a source of great danger, for 
it was certain that in the event of a French 
invasion they would join the enemy. 

Lawrence accordingly gave them one last 
opportunity to take the oath, and, when they 
again refused, prepared to remove them 
from the country. In some places they 
became alarmed and fled to the woods, but 
the inhabitants of the district of Minas went 
on unsuspectingly gathering in their harvest 
until at last the crushing blow fell. 

The command of the troops from Mas- 
sachusetts, employed in removing the 
Acadians from this district, was given to 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Winslow. The 
task was exceedingly distasteful to him. He 
calls it “the worst peace of service I was 
ever in.” His letters, which are quaintly 
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(The church and priest's house are said to have stood near these trees) 


spelled and expressed, gave a full account of 
the way in which Lawrence’s orders were 
carried out. 

Winslow took up his position at Grand 
Pré beside the church, which he used as a 
storehouse for arms and ammunition, and 
formed around it a camp defended by 
pickets. He was eager to finish the busi- 
ness quickly, but there was long delay in 
sending the necessary transports and pro- 
visions. When the first ships appeared in 
the Basin, the Acadians went on board, and 
were very ‘‘ Inquisitive to Know their Arant.” 
They learnt it soon enough. Winslow 
caused a proclamation to be distributed 
amongst the people, ordering all the men and 
boys above ten years of age to attend in the 
church of Grand Pré on the afternoon of 
September 5, to hear certain commands 
from his Majesty King George II. 

Between four and five hundred were thus 
entrapped into the church. Utterly taken 
by surprise, and surrounded by armed men, 
they do not seem to have thought of resist- 
ance. Winslow permitted twenty of their 
number to return to the villages to acquaint 
the women and children with what had 
occurred, and to promise that they should 
not be injured. 

He had not three hundred privates under 
his command, and he ordered very strict 
guard to be kept over the prisoners, who, 
he significantly says, “are as Easey as I 


Should be were I in their Case.” A few 
days later he thought that the young men 
were meditating some outbreak, so he sent 
many of the prisoners on board the ships 
that were lying in the mouth of the Gas- 


pereau, awaiting the arrival of the rest of the 
transports. 


So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants 
descended 


Down from the church to the shore, amid their 
wives and their daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising to- 
gether their voices, 


Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic 
missions. 


But there was weeping as well as singing, 
for they knew that they were leaving for 
ever the peaceful country where they had 
hitherto spent their lives, and the future was 
dark and threatening. 

The place where the ships lay is still 
pointed out, but to-day the whole country 
looks so quiet and peaceful that it is dif- 
ficult to realise that sad scene of long ago, 
and to believe that the agony and terror of 
the poor ignorant misguided peasants was a 
fact, however much the poet may have ideal- 
ised the sufferers. 

Winslow was short of provisions, and the 
wives and daughters of the prisoners brought 
down food for them to the seashore, but 
when the wind blew hard it was difficult to 
carry it to them. 
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The women were allowed to visit the 
prisoners on the ships, and some of them 
seem to have taken advantage of this to 
contrive the escape of their friends. One 
day it was found that twenty-four young 
men were missing. The bewildered sentries 
could not account for their absence, but it 
was Winslow’s opinion that “they Got of 
in Women’s Close.” A Frenchman, who 
had connived at their escape, was taken on 
shore and was forced to see his house and 
barn burnt before his eyes, but one cannot 
think that this punishment would have much 
effect on a person already condemned to 
exile. One regrets to have to record that 
all the young men were recaptured except 
two, who were shot in the attempt to take 
them. 

The cattle of the Acadians had been declared 
forfeited to the Crown, but their late owners 
depended largely on the herds for food, and 
as they still regarded them as their own pro- 
perty, Winslow was unwilling to deprive them 
of their animals till the last moment. “ They 
make heavy Complaint, when 
Ever we Meddle,” he says, “ and 
though I Know all and more then 
they Feel they Deserve, yet it 
hurts me to heartheir weeping and 
waling and nashing of Teeth.” 

Several weeks went by before 
a sufficient number of vessels 
arrived for the removal of the 
people, but on October 8 the 
embarkation of thefamilies began. 
Pains were taken not to separate 
husbands and wives, and parents 
and children; indeed, Winslow 
tried to keep those of the same 
village together, but, in spite of 
all his care, some families appear 
to have been separated. Win- 
slow describes the women carry- 
ing their little children in their 
arms, or driving theiraged parents 
in carts to the seashore. He 
says it was “a Scene of woe and 
Distress,” and great confusion, 
but at last it was over, and the 
crowded ships put out to sea. 

To prevent the exiles gathering 
together and returning to Nova 
Scotia, or becoming a help to the 
French in Canada, they were 


landed at different ports in the 
XXIX—54 
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English colonies. But in after years many 
found their way back to Acadia, and, though 
they never regained their old farms, their de- 
scendants are now happy and prosperous 
under British rule. 

The village of Grand Pré was utterly 
destroyed. Not a building was left stand- 
ing, and to-day the only relics of the old 
Acadian settlement are its name, an old well, 
a few gnarled wiliows, and some old tools 
and knives. Close to the well are the 
remains of the foundation of some building, 
and there is a tradition that the church and 
the priest’s house stood near to it. A few 
years ago the cellars of thirty French houses 
were to be seen on one of the farms in 
Grand Pré, but they have all been filled up. 
Even the dikes which keep back the mighty 
tides of the Bay of Fundy can scarcely be 
the same as those built by the Acadian 
farmers a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
it seems that all is changed save old Blomi- 
don, who still, as of yore, looks on tne 
“ happy valley.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 





CHILDREN 


By F. D. HOW 


FIRST EVENING 


‘*O remember how short my time is"’ 
Ps. Ixxxix. 46 


Hymn: “A few more years shall roll” 


EW things are more interesting than 
turning out an old treasure drawer. 
Children especially delight in such 
a chance, and I am going to tell 

you during these four Sunday evenings how 
two children learnt a great deal one long wet 
autumn afternoon, when they were staying 
with two old ladies who were their great-aunts 
and remembered their father very well when 
he was quite a little boy! The children had 
played several games ; but, being very young 
and very restless, there seemed soon to be 
an end of every sort of amusement, when 
suddenly the younger of the two aunts, who 
was the children’s favourite, though she was 
more than seventy years old, and had quite 
white hair under her large frilled cap, went 
and opened an inlaid cabinet which filled up 
a recess at the end of the room. Both 
children jumped up and clapped their hands 
with delight, for in this cabinet were beauti- 
ful shells and coral, and a pair of Chinese 
shoes, and (greatest wonder of all) actually 
an elephant’s tail! These treasures were 
shown to them every now and then as a 
great treat, but this afternoon the children 
became suddenly silent, and full of wonder 
and expectation, for they saw their aunt take 
a key out of her pocket and begin to open a 
long drawer in the lower part of the cabinet 
into which they had never had a chance of 
jooking, and which they had been told was 
full of the greatest treasures of all. The old 
lady seemed to open the drawer very easily, 
and as the two little ones crowded up against 
her knees to peep in, they could see how 
quietly her hand moved about among all 
kinds of curious things—little parcels and 
bits of jewellery, and a few photographs, and 
a good many letters, just as if she were very 
well used to examining them. And this was 
true, for when people get old they like to 
think a great deal about the things and 
people that have gone. 

The first thing that was brought out for 





the children to see was an old, old watch. 
It must have been very beautiful once, for it 
had a dark blue enamel back set with pearls 
all round, but the enamel was rather 
scratched, and the pearls were many of them 
discoloured. The old lady put this treasure 
very carefully into their hands, and then 
told them a little bit about it. This is what 
she said: “This watch was once my 
mother’s ; she used to wear it, and it helped 
her to keep a large household of children 
and servants punctual. She used to say that 
it had cost a great deal of money and was very 
valuable, but that the time which it marked 
was a great deal more precious still. She 
has been dead a great many years, and very 
soon after she died the watch wore out, and 
I put it away here because I did not want 
any one else to handle it. But, though the 
watch has stopped, you see time is still 
going on, and time is so precious that if you 
waste any ef it you cannot get it again. 
Isn’t it a wonderful thing to think that just 
now, this very minute, you have got a bit of 
this precious thing to use, and that if you 
don’t use it you can’t possibly get it back 
again?” 

I think the old auntie was quite right, 
don’t you? God gives every one of us a 
little time. ‘To some He only gives a very 
few years, to some He gives seventy or 
eighty ; but when we compare this with “ for 
ever” it seems a very little bit after all. 
And it will make all the difference in the 
world to you how you use the time God 
gives you. If you only try to enjoy yourself, 
to get money, and to be an important person, 
you will wish at the end that you had some 
of the time back again, so that you could 
spend it in helping others and serving God. 
To enjoy yourself and to make money and 
to become a great person are not harmful 
things, and you can spend some time in 
becoming clever and useful ; but remember 
this: when you are dead you will have no 
more time to use in getting ready for a/ter- 
wards, but time will still go on. Whenever 
you see an old watch orclock remember that 
it will soon wear out and stop, but that the 
time it marks will go on for ever. Now you 
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see how important it is to use the time 
rightly. There is a “for ever,” and if it be 
not “ for ever with the Lord,” we shall be of 
all men most wretched. Spend your time 
then aright, in lessons, in play, above all in 
loving one another and the good God who 
has made you, and then you may hope and 
pray to de happy for ever and for ever. 


SECOND EVENING 


‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.”—Eccl. ix. 10 


Hymn: ‘ We are but little children weak " 


“Do you see this little piece of work?” 
said the old lady, holding up a small bit of 
embroidery, yellow with age, and unfinished. 
“T wonder how many girls of the present 
day could do such fine work? And yet my 
sister who died when she was only fifteen 
was doing this very embroidery when she 
fell ill of her last sickness. See what 
exquisite stitches she put in? Nowadays 
young people are in such a hurry that there 
are often signs of carelessness in their work ; 
but when I was a girl we were taught that 
the great thing is to do _ everything 
thoroughly, no matter how long it takes.” 
Her little niece blushed when she heard 
these words, for only that morning she had 
been in such a hurry to get to the end of 
a line of woolwork, because it was a dull 
colour, and she wanted to get on toa beauti- 
ful bright pink which was to be the next line, 
that her aunt had found several mistakes, 
and she had been told to unpick a great deal 
and do it over again. Now she took the 
bit of embroidery from her aunt, and gazed 
at it with wondering eyes, thinking that she 
would never have the patience to do work 
that required so much care. 

Now I daresay you have often felt like 
that little girl, You don’t much mind 
having work to do, but you want to get it 
done quickly and go to something else. 
Everybody nowadays seems to want per- 
petual change and excitement, and that is 
why there is much less really great work 
done than there used to be. A good 
example is to be found in our buildings. 
In old days people built splendid cathedrals 
and castles, because they were not in such a 
hurry. Nowadays we want to see the resu/t 
of what we do. We are not content to do 
our work and leave the result to God. You 
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know quite well how silly those children 
are who suw seeds in their garden, and are 
in such a hurry to see them grow that they 
go and dig them up. By doing so they 
interfere with God’s plan by which the plant 
would have come up in its proper time, and 
so they spoil everything and ruin their own 
work by their impatience. Patience is a 
very precious thing, and is becoming far too 
rare. 

You remember how patient Jesus Christ 
was. He came down from heaven, leaving 
all His glories there, in order to do the 
work which His Father had sent Him to do. 
If He had been impatient He would have 
fretted at waiting all those thirty years, 
living in a humble home at first, and then 
wandering about without a place in which 
to lay His head. But He came to set us 
an example in this as in everything else, 
and went quietly on doing His Father’s will 
until at last He died for us upon the Cross 
and rose again from the dead, and then, 
after forty more days, went back again to sit 
upon the right hand of God the Father in 
heaven. Every day we ought to remember 
this, and every day we ought to thank Him 
for the patience with which He did His 
glorious work for us. We have all heard of 
boys who are silly enough to run away 
from home, and to try to go to sea, or do 
something else which has taken their fancy, 
long before their father thought it right for 
them to leave home. That was because 
they had no patience. They did not under- 
stand that they had a great deal to learn 
before they could safely go out into the 
world, and I am glad to say that most of 
those of whom I have heard and read 
were soon brought home and punished, so 
that they were prevented from ruining their 
lives, and perhaps breaking their mothers’ 
hearts, by their foolishness. Then again we 
have all seen little girls sometimes who are 
in such a hurry to get old, or to make 
people think that they are old, that they 
put on silly airs and even try to dress them- 
selves like older people. They would never 
do this if they knew how foolish it makes 
them look. Iam afraid that vanity has a 
good deal to do with this sort of im- 
patience. 

Depend upon it, you will get wrong if you 
are in too great a hurry. You have got 
something or other to do for God in the 
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time, be it short or long, which He has 
given you; and the one thing that He will 
expect is that it should be done thoroughly. 
Never mind about to-morrow. Do the bit 
of your work which is to-day’s portion 
well, and then, even if He calls you away 
from this world before to-morrow comes, I 
think that He will say, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 


THIRD EVENING 
‘‘The memory of the just is blessed.”—Prov. x. 7 
Hymn: “ Let saints on earth in concert sing"’ 


THE next treasure which came out of this 
wonderful drawer delighted the two children 
more than any other they had been shown, 
for this time they had not only something to 
see, but also something to smell, for the old 
lady gave into their hands a little long flat- 
sided bottle with some very pretty gilding 
upon it, and told them to take out the little 
stopper very carefully and smell. This they 
did, each taking several sniffs and saying, 
“Oh! how delicious!” Then their aunt 
asked them to look inside the bottle and tell 
her what it was they were smelling. So they 
peeped in, and then put it close up to their 
eyes and peered into it, and at last said, 
“Why, there’s nothing in it!” Then they 
were told that many years ago there had 
been a few drops of attar of roses in that 
tiny bottle, and that the delicious scent was 
still there, though the bottle hai been empty 
for many a day. ‘Then the old lady talked 
to them a great deal about the lessons they 
could learn from this. J! cannot tell you all 
that she said, but ™ think it was something 
like this. 

“The scent in that bottle is like the 
memory of a good man or woman. The 
bottle is empty, but the scent is still as sweet 
as ever. ‘The man or woman is dead, but 
the memory of them is a joy for ever. 
Think of all the brave and good men of 
whom we delight to read. They have 
many of them been dust for years, yet their 
names live and their deeds are an example 
which men still try to copy. Think of the 
martyrs—especially think of some of those 
young girls who were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts at Rome because they would not deny 
Jesus Christ. How many, many years they 
have been dead, and yet to-day the memory 
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of them is as sweet and precious to us.as 
ever. It would have been a very different 
thing if nothing but water had been put into 
that little bottle. It would have been no 
use now. ‘There would have been no sweet 
scent. But the people in the far East put 
in the precious drops of the most delicious 
thing they could make, and so it is still a 
delight. So, if the memory of a man or 
woman is to be blessed after they are dead, 
they must not be content to fill their souls 
and their lives with mere water, that is with 
things which, though they may not be nasty, 
yet have no sweetness. It is a very common 
thing to hear people say, ‘Oh well, there’s 
no particular harm in it,’ when they want an 
excuse for doing something which is not 
particularly good. And that is the sort of way 
in which people often manage to live without 
getting much blame, but also without doing 
much good; and their memory dies with 
them, for no one cares to think about them 
any more.” 

The children listened while their aunt said 
a great deal more than this, for she let her 
thoughts run on, and talked much about her 
memory of her parents and others whom she 
had reverenced. We have not time this 
evening to do more than to point out how 
true her words were. 

J remember once, when I was in Norway, 
asking for some milk at a farm, and they 
brought me some in a jug which they had 
used some time before to hold old and sour 
milk, which is what the Norwegians like best 
to drink. Needless to say, the new milk 
which they brought for me was completely 
spoilt by the savour of the rank stuff which 
had been in the jug before. Now, this was 
just the opposite to the scent-bottle. In this 
case something bad and corrupt had been 
put into the jug, and it defiled what came 
after. It is not enough, then, to beware 
lest we lead lives of indifference —apparently 
neither bad nor good—but we must take care 
lest we actually put evil things into our hearts, 
and so the memory of us become a vile and 
harmful thing. God means us to possess 
sO many sweet-smelling virtues that we shall 
be not only pleasant in our lives and 
examples to others, but that we shall also be 
remembered as amongst those of whom it is 
said, “‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” The virtues that we must seek are 
just those which Jesus had—read His life 
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and you will see them ; read His Sermon on 
the Mount and you will hearthem. Practise 
being gentle, forgiving, loving, unselfish, and 
these sweet-smelling savours will be stored 
up in your heart. But when anger, malice, 
lying, disobedience, or any other of those 
horrid sins which seem always trying to get 
in, are at the door of your heart, shut them 
out at once, remembering how they will 
defile and ruin your soul. The best way is 
to fill your soul and your very life so full of 
good things that there is no room for the 
bad. Above all, fill it full of love to God 
and to one another, and then when many 
days are past it may be that others will love 
to remember you ; and, far more than that, 
you will for ever have a place in the memory 
and wondrous love of Jesus Christ Himself! 


FOURTH EVENING 


‘* My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue ; but in deed and in truth.” 
I Jonn iii. 18 
Hymn: “ O love, how deep! how broad ! how 
high!” 


THE afternoon had passed very quicly 
after all in the delight of examining the 
treasures which came out of the wonderful 
drawer, and it was getting very near the 
children’s tea-time when their aunt took up 
an old, old letter which they had seen her 
take out quite at the beginning and lay aside 
till everything else had been inspected. 
Then she said, “I have kept this old letter 
till the last, because I value it most of all. 
I have had it nearly all my life, for I was a 
very little girl when my father wrote it to me. 
I was staying away from home because 
small-pox had broken out in the place where 
we lived, and my father sent my mother and 
us children away from the infection. He 
was a very busy man, and did not think it 
right to go away also, so he stayed all alone 
in the house. Now I will read you the 
letter, because you are about the same age 
that I was then, and perhaps his words will 
help you just as they have often helped me. 
This is the letter : 


‘My DEAR LITTLE GIRLIE,— 

‘I wonder whether you know how papa 
misses you! He sits in his armchair when 
he comes home tired, and there is no 
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mammy to make him a cup of tea, and no 
little girlies to climb on his knee and kiss 
away all his wrinkles and make him happy. 
I think perhaps you would like to come 
back again almost as much as I shuuld like 
to have you, for besides your old daddy 
there would be your canary to see, and all 
Muffie’s little kittens, which were born the 
day after you went away. But you and I 
must not do just what we want just because 
we want it. It would be wrong for you to 
come back, for fear you caught this dreadful 
illness, and it would be wrong for me to 
come to you, because many people want me 
here, and I must think of them more than 
of what I want. It is because I love my 
darling child so dearly that I will not let her 
come, and I hope it is because I love my 
fellow-men a little bit that I cannot come to 
her. When it is love that makes us do any- 
thing it is generally right. You know that 
it was love that made Jesus Christ give up 
everything to die upon the Cross. It was 
the love He had in His heart for His Father 
and for us. You and I must be very good, 
and give up our own way, and love Him so 
much that we are quite content to do what 
He says. And now I think He says to you, 
“Stay away ;” and to me, “Stay at home;” 
and perhaps before long He will say we may 
all be together again in our happy home. 
Now good-bye, my darling, and be sure that 
we shall be quite safe if we do what He, 
who is Love, tells us. 
‘Your very loving Father.’ 


“ Very soon after I got this letter our dear 
father took the small-pox and died, and I 
never saw him again, but I have never gone 
many days without looking at this letter. I 
think that some day before long we shall be 
together in our happy home, and I know 
that I have often felt safe when I have read 
his words and thought of his love and of 
that greater love about which he wrote to 
me.” 

The two children listened very quietly and 
solemnly while the old lady told them all 
this, and they thought it sad that their auntie 
should have been such a little girl when her 
father died; but I think they understood 
that the most precious thing in all that 
drawer was this letter, because it was so full 
of love, and love is the most precious thing 
in the world. 
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People do not always know how much 
more easy it is to do difficult things when 
love helps. I one day saw a little boy bring 
home his fishing-rod and try his very best to 
get the pieces apart, but the water had 
swollen the joints a little and he could not 
pull them out of the sockets. At last an old 
man who was watching went off and brought 
a little can of boiling water and poured it 
over the socket, which made the metal swell, 
and the pieces of the rod came apart quite 
easily. Now sometimes we have a difficult 
thing to do: perhaps we had been going to 
a party, and suddenly we are told we must 
give it up; how hard it is not to be disagree- 
able and out of temper about it! Or perhaps 
we have been asked to read some uninterest- 
ing book, or to do some sort of work we do 


not like, and it is very hard to be quite 
cheerful and not grumble. Well, try the 
warmth of love. ‘Try to remember how 
much you do really love father and mother, 
and how sorry you would be to make them 
unhappy; and, above all, try to remember 
that you do really love Jesus Christ, who has 
always loved you and has given you so many 
blessings, and then I think you will find it 
much easier. Love of their country has 
made brave men willing to be killed in 
battle. Love of a little child has made 
men venture into a blazing house. Love of 
God has taken men into far-off lands, risking 
their lives to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. And love will help you, too, to do 
the work, however difficult, which God has 
given you to do for Him. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THREE BROTHERS 


noon, in the burning heat of the day, 
when Grand-Gui, Gars-cogne, and Joli- 

gars, with two dogs running steadily 
before them, reached the northern boundary 
of the forest. This part of the domain, with 
its pines, sand-pits, and population of rabbits, 
was not often visited by them. The neigh- 
bouring peasants stole the rabbits with 
impunity ; the Marquis’s wood-cutters hewed 
down the tall fir-trees and dragged them 
away ; here and there a charcoal-burner’s 
hut was hidden among the trees. But the 
great game—deer, wild-boar, wolf—did not 
haunt these regions, where there was little 
underwood to shelter them. It was with 
them, and with the larger forest trees where 
pheasants roosted, under whose roots, in 
dark mysterious depths of earth and moss, 
foxes, badgers, and other mischievous 
creatures had their holes, that the Marquis’s 
foresters and keepers were mostly concerned. 
There was no difficulty in tracing the 
course of the coach along that north road. 


§ was not much more than an hour after 


The turf and the sandy, peaty soil were all 
cut into furrows and holes by the broad 
wheels and the horses’ tramping feet. Be- 
sides, the dogs followed unerringly. They 
stopped and snuffed about the place where 
lOiselet had been thrown out, where the 
stones on the edge of the road had rattled 
down with his small broken body into the 
deep sand-pits below. They stopped again 
where the coach had stopped for Jean’s 
wounds to be dressed, where the road was 
all kicked and trampled about by the restless 
horses. 

Not very far beyond this the dogs behaved 
rather unaccountably. At one of the narrow 
paths leading off into the depths of the 
wood they turned suddenly aside and seemed 
bent on following it. Their masters held a 
minute’s consultation. Joli-gars went down 
on his knees and examined the path ; then 
announced that a horse had gone down that 
way. The Chevalier had had the start of 
them, but they flattered themselves that their 
long swift legs were not far behind him. 

*‘T believe it is Monsieur Nico’s horse,” 
said Joli-gars slowly. “Small hoofs, well 
shod——” 
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«And the dogs are always right,” Gars- 
cogne added. 

“But why should he have turned off this 
way? This leads due west into Anjou. 
Vassy is north, in Maine.” 

“ Ask the dogs! They know.” 

Joli-gars raised himself, and both brothers 
looked at Grand-Gui, who stood balancing 
on one leg, his keen face bent towards the 
north, a dark fire in his eyes, grave and 
dreamy. 

“« What are you lazy logs waiting for?” 

“Why see, Gui, Monsieur Nico has taken 
this road.” 

“‘ What is that to us?” 

“The dogs say we should follow him.” 

“Then go, if you please. My road leads 
me to Vassy. It is I alone, then, who will 
rescue Mademoiselle. So be it !” 

He was off, but not without a low whistle, 
which brought his dog rather unwillingly to 
his heels. 

**So—we cannot let him go alone,” said 
Joli-gars. 

“We are all fools together. I want 
something to drink. If Mademoiselle is 
married by this time, what is the use of 
running our legs off!” 

“Come, old grumbler! At least you 
may get a chance of laying your hands on 
Monsieur Jean.” 

« And be killed myself, I expect. Ay, I 
did not tell you. When we looked out of 
the door this morning, and found the little 
fellow lying there, I saw one magpie sitting 
on the old oak just over my head.” 

“ But it was for him, stupid, not for you. 
I doubt he is dead by this time, in spite of 
my wife and Pierrot.” 

« Ah—well, no good will come of it,” 
Gars-cogne went on grumbling. 

But his strong frame had already out- 
stripped Joli-gars, bounding after Grand- 
Gui. 

They came to another stop when the last 
fir-trees were left behind, and in descending 
to the poplar-edged valley they reached the 
place where the coach had broken down. 
lt was not there now, but there were signs 
of a great scuffle in the road, ploughed in all 
directions by plunging horses and tramping 
men. The foresters could not explain these 
marks at all to their satisfaction. The dogs 
showed their opinion by running down the 
hill, 


“There is the Chapeau Rouge,” said 
Grand-Gui. ‘The rascal Leblanc shall give 
us news of them.” 

But the next turn in the hill brought 
them all to a sudden stand. With one 
accord they whistled to the dogs, who came 
back and crouched behind them, growling. 
They stepped off the road, went down on 
their knees, and crawled through the long 
grass till they overlooked the inn, so near to 
it that they could have hit the nearest 
chimney with a stone. The coach was at 
the door, the six horses harnessed, the 
postilions in their places, two or three men 
holding saddle-horses. All was ready and 
waiting for a start. 

“They must have felt pretty safe, to stop 
here for dinner,” muttered Joli-gars, stifling 
a laugh. “Or the little fellow must have 
hurt Monsieur Jean more than he thought 
with that toy dagger of his. I thought it 
would not kill a mouse.” 

“They had an accident on the hill there,” 
said Grand-Gui. ‘Now, brothers, they are 
all in the house. We must see to both 
sides at once. Is there not a way in, that 
Joli-gars knows? ‘Through the great room 
where those stolen barrels were found? We 
must see that Mademoiselle is not snatched 
out that way.” 

“ Bien! I charge myself with the back 
of the house,” said Joli-gars cheerfully. 

**Ga’cogne and I must tackle the three 
masters. You have cord, so have I. We 
leave them bound, as they left old Michel. 
The servants, except Philippe, are not worth 
counting. If they are troublesome, we can 
set the dogs on them. ‘The landlord knows 
us; he will not interfere. We can put 
Mademoiselle in the coach, make him and 
his brother ride the horses, and run beside 
it ourselves to Fontevrault. That is the 
whole matter.” 

“Why the lumbering coach, Gui? I 
would rather carry the little lady myself by 
a short cut.” 

“You would shake her to death. And 
she is not a child now, remember, but a 
great lady.” 

« Our little lady a great lady!” Joli-gars 
shook with laughter; he did not grow less 
frivolous with years. “But where can 
Monsieur Nico be ?” 

“No matter. We have our work to do. 
Now, down with you all, and gently.” 
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“It was a troublesome job” 


“JT wish I had not seen that magpie!” 
Gars-cogne groaned, as he prepared to 
follow. 

They had not reached the house, going 
down cautiously in the shade behind the 
poplar-stems, when the landlord, leading a 
horse, peered over the top of the hill behind 
them. He saw with consternation the 
repaired coach at the door, and all the signs 
of life stirring about the place that he had 
left buried in noonday drowsiness, much 
improved by the strong wine in his cellar. 
All was found out, then. He had been 
missed, no doubt. He and his horse were 
in the greatest danger. As to the three 
foresters, stealing down-hill on an errand 


easily guessed, they would only 
run their heads into a wasps’ 
nest. They were no friends or 
favourites of his, however, and his 
conscience was not a tender one. 
But before disappearing by a side 
path which led to a hovel where he 
could hide his horse, himself watch- 
ing the course of events from a 
safe distance, he whistled sharply 
between his fingers once or twice. 
Not one of the brothers turned 
his head. 

“Tt is no affair of mine,” 
muttered the landlord. “Surely 
I had something better to do 
than to race across country for 
her. She can but turn me out 
and ruin me—and she will hardly 
do that now.” 

Joli-gars slipped round unseen 
to the back of the rambling old 
building, where an outside stair- 
case, much decayed, led up to a 
door in the wall. He mounted 
it lightly and quickly, tried the 
door, which yielded, and stepped 
into a dark hole within. This 
was in fact the large cupboard, 
through which there was a direct 
entrance into the room where 
Renée had been imprisoned 
through those morning hours. 
The brass-handled door flew 
open before Joli-gars at the same 
instant that the door of the room 
itself was unlocked and opened 
by Monsieur de Bellefon- 
taine. ‘They faced each other ; 
the young noble, flushed, slender, graceful, 
caught in the act of a formal bow to the 
lady he supposed to be there ; and the son 
ot Guillaume the peasant, burnt dark by the 
sun of June, handsome, towering in his 
strength a head and shoulders taller. 

In the shuttered room the light was dim, 
and Bellefontaine stared fiercely all round, 
as well as at the intruder, before he satisfied 
himself that Mademoiselle de Montaigle was 
not there. 

“ What do you want here, canaille? he 
said. 

“What we mean to have—our lady,’ 
Joli-gars answered, looking him up and 
down. 
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“Why, you brute, she is not here. You 
have taken her away already. Where is she ? 
What have you done with her? Come, 
you will answer to the Vicomte for this.” 

His rapier flashed out. Joli-gars laughed. 

“TI have but now come in,” he said, 
“through the cupboard there. If you 
thought Mademoiselle was in this room, it 
is by that way’she has escaped you. Monsieur 
Nico has fetched her away.” 

“Ts it so? Then we shall soon catch 
them,” cried Bellefontaine; and he was 
dashing out of the room, when Joli-gars laid 
a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Monsieur le Comte,” he 
said. “ First, give me that bit of steel” ; he 
took the rapier and flung it across the room. 
Before it had rattled on the floor, Belle- 
fontaine was forced into one of the large 
chairs, while Joli-gars, pressing his throat 
with one hand, drew his long knife with the 
other. 

“Listen, my little monsieur,” he said. 
‘Take your choice. Shall I fasten you to the 
chair with this, or with a piece of rope which 
I have here?” 

‘You murdering villain, what do you 
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mean!” the young Comte yelled, struggling 
furiously. 

“ If you are murdered, as you call it, it will 
be your own choice. Come, I am three 
times as strong as you,” said Joli-gars, smiling. 
“ Cease struggling, or you will run on my 
knife of your own accord. Voila! Sit well 
back, and keep still. Now, arms first.” 

Still, it was a troublesome job. Joli-gars 
had hardly finished it, his victim struggling, 
raving, swearing all the choicest oaths of the 
day, when the loud report of a pistol, some- 
where below, deafened their ears and shook 
the room. Joli-gars often afterwards regretted 
the yards of good cord he wasted on that 
occasion. For he did not even stop to cut 
it off, but left the Comte tied hand and foot 
to the chair, bolted out of the room, along 
the dark passage, and headlong down the 
stairs to the large living-room. He dashed 
open the door and burst in upon a scene 
which froze the smile on his merry lips, and 
sobered him for many a long day after. 

Monsieur de Mancel, made of quicksilver, 
had not taken his midday rest quite so peace- 
fully as his companions. He was awake to 
the fact that no doctor, no priest, and no 








‘‘ Threw up his arms cand fell crashing down” 
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smith appeared in consequence of the land- 
lord’s message. Going to look for the land- 
lord and make inquiries, hecould nowhere 
find him. This made him a little uneasy, 
ior valuable time was slipping away, and the 
Vassy messenger could not be expected till 
much later in the afternoon. He called 
Philippe, the most resourceful of the 
men, the most eager, too, to recommend 
himself to Monsieur de Vassy. Between 
them, in one of the outer sheds of the 
Chapeau Rouge, they found a set of wheel- 
wright's tools, and less energy than theirs 
would have sufficed to set the clumsy coach 
on its four wheels again. The horses, well 
fed, were soon led out and harnessed, the 
coach was brought down to the door, and De 
Mancel was busy rousing Jean, who in spite 
of his smarting wounds lay in a heavy sleep 
on the settle, while De Bellefontaine, pleased 
with his errand, went lightly upstairs to 
announce the coach to Mademoiselle de 
Montaigle, when a sudden cry rang outside, 
and the two foresters, wild and tall, red and 
dusty from their long run, appeared without 
asking leave in the brown shadows of the 
room. ‘They left their dogs outside, with a 
word which warned them not to let those men 
follow their masters. The dogs understood 
well. ‘They sat on the doorstep, with red 
eyes rolling, tongues lolling out and jaws 
gaping. ‘Their strong teeth had pulled down 
wolves, and looked threatening enough now ; 
the rough grey hair on their backs bristled 
fiercely. 

“What do you want here, foresters? 
Come, be off with you! You are intruding,” 
the Baron de Mancel began boldly, but he 
was conscious of a slight chill at the sight of 
these pursuing, avenging servants of Made- 
moiselle de Montaigle. Their looks and 
manner were too uncompromising to be 
picasant. 

Neither Grand-Gui nor Gars-cogne was 
quick of tongue, especially before superiors. 
Grand-Gui said very quietly, after staring for 
a moment, “ Monsieur Jean will understand.” 

“ How were they let in?” Jean stammered 
furiously. ‘ Was everybody asleep? Have 
I none but fools and cowards, then? Get 
you gone, Grand-Gui, with your lump of a 
brother!” 

He tried to rise, exclaimed with pain, and 
flung himself back with his hand to his side. 

“ Monsieur Jean is wounded, it seems!” 


said Grand-Gui, and he smiled, a strange 
thing forhim. “ With l’Oiselet’s little dagger. 
The fight was fairly equal, then—I am glad 
of it.” 

‘What are you mumbling about |’Oiselet ? 
Go and look for him, if you want him. He 
is lying dead somewhere in the forest. He 
went too far, your Oiselet, in trying to cross 
me. Be off, or you will do the same.” 

“‘ Monsieur Jean is not the murderer he 
thinks himself.” Grand-Gui spoke gravely 
and very gently. “Wait, Ga’cogne,” he said 
to his brother, who did not repress a savage 
snarl, ‘L’Oiselet came to our door this 
morning, and brought us news of Monsieur 
Jean’s doings, and how he had carried off 
our lady by force, and threatened her with 
death if she would not consent to marry 
nim.” Here Monsieur de Mancel, listening 
intently, started with incredulous disgust. 
“« He gave us the route,” Grand-Gui went on, 
as Jean remained silent. ‘ Monsicur le 
Chevalier started before us, and ought to 
have been here before us. We think he 
must by some mishap have taken a wrong 
road. But we shall take Madame !’Abbesse’s 
coach, and our lady will be safe with us. 
My youngest brother is now searching the 
house for her. Meanwhile ” he swiftly 
unwound a cord from his waist, recommended 
De Mancel to Gars-cogne with a jerk of the 
head, and advanced upon Jean with a face 
which was the more terrible from its set 
quietness and gravity. 

“ We shall not hurt the gentlemen, if they 
do not resist,” he said. 

Jean burst into a laugh. 

“Let us see whether this one has nine 
lives like his friend the dwarf !” 

He took the pistol, ready cocked, which 
lay near him, and fired with an aim that was 
careless and unsteady. But Grand-Gui threw 
up his arms and fell crashing down, shot 
through the heart. 

‘* Mademoiselle!” he called, in a voice 
that rang through the old house. 

He was dead before Joli-gars reached him, 
rushing wildly into the room. 

But the next moment, before any one could 
interfere, a blow from Gars-cogne’s fist had 
laid Monsieur Jean beside him. 

“You will be hanged for this, forester,” 
said the Baron de Mancel, coolly. 

“T will earn the rope,” Gars-cogne said, 
with a step towards him, 
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De Mancel drew his sword and faced the 
furious giant. 

“TI do not like to use my sword on 
canaille, Still, you are a bold sort of canaille, 
so come on and feel it, my fine fellow. But 
I rather advise you to give yourself up to 
justice.” 

“Stand back, then, Ga’cogne,” said Joli- 
gars, rising to.his feet ; he had been stooping 
over his brother, hoping against hope that 
the wound was not mortal. “We have no 
quarrel with this gentleman,” he said. “ Let 
him give us up our lady, and we will carry 
her and our brother away. Where is she, 
monsieur ? ” 

“ Find her for yourselves. I 
enough of it,” said De Mancel. 

While the two brothers were searching the 
house, having called their dogs away from the 
door to follow them, he called the men in 
and made them carry Jean’s insensible body 
out to the coach. As they were doing this, 
De Bellefontaine suddenly appeared among 
them. 

“What have you done with the heiress ?” 
said De Mancel. 

“She was not there.” 

“That is the landlord's doing. I suspected 
the rascal. This is the worst failure I was 
ever concerned in; it sickens me of adven- 
tures. Come, let us make the best of our 
way to Vassy with our unfortunate friend. 
Impossible to know yet if the monster has 
killed him, but he felled him like an ox. 
However, he has a thick skull. And I will 
bear witness that the fellow was provoked.” 

“They are magnificent, those foresters. 
Pity the tallest is dead,” said the young 
Count, with a not unkindly glance at Grand- 
Gui where he lay. 

No one ever heard from him his own little 
part in the adventure. It was too affecting 
to his pride, especially as Joli-gars had re- 
turned and set him free. 

The two remaining sons of old Guillaume 
carried their eldest brother slowly home 
through the forest. Night had fallen when 
they reached their own old hovel ; the stars 
were shining in their own small space of sky. 
hey laid Grand-Gui down, and watched him 
ull day. 

“That magpie!” Gars-cogne groaned. 

“Mademoiselle will be sorry,” said Joli- 
gars. 

But where was she? 


have had 


She had escaped 
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from the robbers ; but how? 
be searched to-morrow. 

‘Tat evening saw the old inn, the Chapeau 
Rouge, flaming to heaven, the distracted land- 
lord vainly trying to save some of his goods. 
This was a last piece of malice performed 
joyfully by Philippe the groom, on a careless 
hint from the Baron de Mancel. 


The forest must 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE RIDE THROUGH THE FOREST 


MADEMOISELLE DE MONTAIGLE was justified 
in saying that the inn was hers and the inn- 
keeper her servant. He helped her on his 
horse, which was strong and handsome and 
carried a lady’s saddle; perhaps it would 
have been unwise to inquire how he became 
possessed of horse or saddle. Renée was 
far from troubling her young head on the 
subject. He had thought of everything, this 
worthy man. He brought a bag of cakes 
and a flask of wine. 

** Mademoiselle can eat and drink,” he said, 
‘as soon as we are safely lost in the forest.” 

“Yes, my friend, with pleasure, for I am 
starving,” Renée answered cheerfully. 

The world, her own world, had never 
seemed to her so beautiful. She was free ; 
that terror of a forced marriage lay behind 
her; the refuge offered by l’Oiselet’s dagger 
seemed foolish now, as well as sinful. All 
the night and morning were like a dreadful 
dream from which she had awoke, oh, so 
giadly ! to find herself on horseback in the 
beautiful wild lanes scented with honeysuckle, 
long branches laden with red and white roses 
arching the road and sometimes touching her 
hood as she rode under them. 

The little man trotted at the horse’s head, 
leading him carefully up the rough road. He 
was very silent, and someumes looked round, 
listening nervously for sounds of pursuit ; but 
there were none; neither man nor beast 
broke the heavy stillness of noon. All went 
well till the forest boundary was past. ‘They 
had not gone far on the road the coach had 
taken, when they came to a side road to their 
right, leading westward ; hardly indeed to be 
called a road, but, like many of the hunting 
paths in the forest, just wide enough to ride 
along. The guide was about to turn the 
horse into this pathway. 

“Stop! Where are you going?” cried 
Mademoiselle Renée. 
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“ Mademoiselle, this is the best way. The 
road is narrow at first, but we shall presently 
come into a broader one, and three hours 
hence we shall strike the main road, Mon- 
seigneur’s great road, in the very middle of 
the forest. ‘Trust me, Mademoiselle. I have 
lived here from a boy, and I know my way. 
I have visited my uncle, though he never 
made me too welcome, indeed. Now he 
will sing to another tune, I think!” 

“Your uncle, good man? Who is your 
uncle?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle knows Leblanc, the steward 
of Madame |’Abbesse ?” 

“But who does not?” 

“T am Jacques Leblanc, his nephew, at 
Mademoiselle’s service. He has tried to 
disown me, it’s true, more than once or twice. 
He forgot that a man must live, and that 
there is not too much chance for an honest 
man in times like these. But Mademoiselle 
will arrange all that. Come, beast !” 

“Stop, I say. This road of yours—it is 
surely a most roundabout way to Montaigle.” 

“ But Mademoiselle! It is not the way 
to Montaigle at all. 
Fontevrault.” 

“T am not going to Fontevrault. This 
that we stand on is the direct road to the 
chateau, the road by which they brought me, 
is it not? Allons!” 

Jacques Leblanc’s yellow face became pink. 
He stamped, slapped his leg, and ground his 
teeth. 

“Does Mademoiselle reflect,” he stam- 
mered out, “that she will be missed and 
pursued? That those gentlemen will come 
galloping along this road, and will catch us 
long before we are near Montaigle! And 
what will they not do to me, who have risked 
life and limb and my best horse for Made- 
moiselle! No, I will not—indeed, I will 
not. I have not the courage—I value these 
poor bones of mine. Mademoiselle can ride 
on alone, for I dare not. I have been bold 
enough already, for we all know what Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte is. No! Mademoiselle will 
remember me in the future—poor Jacques 
Leblanc of the Chapeau Rouge, who would 
have guided her through: the forest, hidden 
her if necessary, brought her safe to Madame 
PAbbesse in the end. I shall be paid for my 
good horse and saddle—I trust Mademoiselle 
for that. But to go along this road with 
certain death following after—no !” 


It is the way to 


He became more voluble as. he went on, 
and only stopped for want of breath, with 
anxious eyes and ears bent down the road. 
Not a sound except from the insects, and the 
occasional cry of some small wild creature in 
the wood. 

“My good man, you are ridiculous,” said 
Renée scornfully, yet not unkindly. “ Mon- 
sieur de Vassy will not touch you. And do 
you suppose that my people will not be 
searching for me high and low? We shall 
meet them immediately, no doubt. And 
many things call me home. Come, obey 
me. I will be responsible for you.” 

Jacques groaned and_ shrugged his 
shoulders. He would gladly have disobeyed 
her, have turned at once into those depths 
of lonely woodland almost impassable except 
to those who knew them well, whether their 
knowledge was honestly gained or not. 
Leblanc had disgraced his excellent uncle’s 
name by being known as one of the cleverest 
poachers in the country. Now that his 
uncle, under the Abbess, was likely to rule 
Montaigle for a time as well as Fontevrault, 
it seemed advisable that these old stories 
should be forgotten. And the _heiress’s 
favour was worth having. 

So, in spite of his groans, he hurried the 
horse along the Montaigle road. 

They had gone some distance silently, 
and Renée, with the long lock of l’Oiselet’s 
hair still twined round her wrist, was living 
again in frightful memory the adventures of 
the night, trying to recognise the road, then 
seen so dimly, to make out the spot where 
her poor dwarf had disappeared. Something 
of the forest terror, creeping over her, had 
dulled the first young joy of freedom ; but 
her mind was busy with thoughts of all that 
must be done at Montaigle and could not 
be left to her aunt’s wisdom in the future : 
first and foremost, the search for I’Oiselet, 
which she could entrust to Grand-Gui ; then, 
a final farewell to her Saint-Gervais cousins, 
to whom she gave the credit of being inno- 
cent of their son’s wicked scheme; then, 
the consoling of the dear Mother de 
Mortemart, whose state of despair she 
guessed ; and then, Nico. Must this, too, 
be farewell? No; the little lady resolved to 
command her Chevalier to stay at Mon- 
taigle till she herself, with the Mére de 
Mortemart, departed in her own coach for 
Fontevrault. 
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**Leaned forward to him and 


“ Mademoiselle, I hear a horse!” 

Leblanc was livid with fear; his teeth 
were chattering. 

“ But which way is it coming ? ” 

“T think—from Montaigle.” 

“ Forward, then.” 

There was a twist in the road just beyond, 
where the coach, ignorantly driven in the 
darkness, had had one of its narrowest 
escapes of being overturned. A stately 
clump of beeches jutted out into the road, 
which had been madetoturn them. Under 
these old trees, in the warm shadow of 
afternoon, young Nicolas came galloping 
alone on his way to Vassy. He pulled up 
so suddenly that his horse nearly lost its 
footing, was off and by Renée’s side before 
either of them spoke. She, pale and heavy- 
eyed, leaned forward to him and put both 
her hands in his. Her black hood fell a 
little forward, so that no one but himself 
could see her eyes and the welcome they 
gave him. It almost stupefied him. 
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«She loves me! She does love me,” he 
thought. “Oh, Renée!” he sighed under 
his breath. 

Jacques 
beech-trees. 

“And where are you going, Nico?” 
murmured Mademoiselle Renée, the most 
self-possessed of the two. 

“T was on the way to Vassy. That was 
what I’Oiselet told us. You have escaped, 
thank God! but how?” 

“ L’Oiselet told you—how? where is he? 
I thought Jean must have killed him. He 
would have died for me. How glad I am! 
Poor l’Oiselet! Tell me all quickly. And 
the dear Mother de Mortemart? And you 
were riding after me alone ?” 

Nico hardly knew how to answer her : his 
brain seemed to reel. With one hand he 
caressed her horse’s neck, the other still 
held hers. He had thrown his own bridle 
to Leblanc. 

It was not easy to tell her all. 


Leblanc winked aside at the 


He hardly 
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thought that l’Oiselet could be still alive, 
but he would not sadden that moment by 
telling her so. He told her that Agathe was 
taking care of him; that the foresters were 
by this time following on the road to Vassy ; 
that the Mére de Mortemart was distracted, 
Madame de Saint-Gervais triumphant. 

“Ts it possible! Oh, wicked woman! 
She knew! I cannot believe it!” Renée 
cried. 

“She looked at the clock this morning 
and said—to me—that she was already your 
mother-in-law.” 

“Ah, my friend! There was no 
danger of that,” said Renée gently. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I should have preferred 
Purgatory. No, you did not believe her. 
Come, let us go forward! To Montaigle, 
and as fast as we can.—Follow us at your 
leisure, good man—or go back, if you will, 
and come to me later to fetch your horse 
and your reward.” 

“You will not go back to Montaigle, 
Renée, while your cousins are there. I 
cannot allow it, do you see! ‘Trust yourself 
to me, and I will take you across country to 
Fontevrault.” 

The little lady did not at once accept this 
suggestion. But Nicolas was very firm, and 
Leblanc struck in eagerly on the same side. 
He warned them too of the danger of pur- 
suit, which Renée did not seem to realise. 

“ But the Mére de Mortemart,” she said. 
* And Grand-Gui and his brothers! They 
will run all the way to Vassy after me, or at 
least to the inn, and there will be a fight, 
and who knows what may happen! No, no; 
I have not enough faithful friends to risk 
them so. You see, Nico, I must go to 
Montaigle.” 

“You must not. This man will go. He 
can take his horse and go. I will take you 
on my horse ; it will be easier, through the 
forest. It is decided. Come, I will hear 
no more.” 

He had lifted her before she could remon- 
strate, and set her on his own saddle. 
Renée was a little angry, but she smiled. 

“Do then what Monsieur le Chevalier 
says,” she commanded Leblanc, with a 
queenly air ; she must be obeyed by some- 
body. ‘Carry my most respectful greetings 
to Madame de Mortemart, at the Chateau 
de Montaigle. Beg her to take the coach 
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and drive at once to Fontevrault. Tell her 
I am safe and well in Monsieur le Chevalier’s 
care, and shall be there as soon as she. 
Warn the foresters, and any you may meet 
in search of me, to go no farther. ‘Tell 
them I say that the punishment of those 
wicked men is not for them. But let them 
shut up Baudouin in the prison.” 

Jacques Leblanc bowed. With great 
anxiety for Mademoiselle’s comfort, he hung 
the bag of cakes and the flask of wine on 
Nico’s horse; then pointed out a path 
beyond the beech-trees, which led, he assured 
them, at no very great distance, into the main 
road to Fontevrault. 

“T thank you, Leblanc. I will see that 
you are well rewarded,” said his liege lady. 

“T am glad to have served Mademoi- 
selle,” the fellow answered. 

Holding his horse, he watched them dis- 
appear into the shadows of the wood, there 
where Joli-gars traced so unerringly the prints 
of Nico’s horse’s feet, and where the clever 
dogs tried to follow. 

“ A pretty pair!” he said to himself, grin- 
ning. “I wish them a pleasant journey. 
But as to my lady’s messages—merci, mon- 
sieur ! I see nothing urgent in them, and I 
shall do what is best for myself—that is, go 
home. A little round-about, perhaps, for 
fear of the gentlemen in pursuit. So—come 
along, little horse !” 

A pleasant journey! As he led his horse 
deeper and deeper into that lonely woodland 
world, Nicolas d’Aumont could have found 
it in his heart to wish that Renée had 
ordered her ill-looking guide to follow her to 
Fontevrault, instead of sending him on to 
Montaigle. ‘To be alone with her for hours 
and hours, far from humankind, with little 
chance of meeting even a charcoal-burner or 
a woodman in those miles of hill and valley 
covered with great trees, or with thick groups 
of hollies, yews, thorns—deep little forests of 
ferns and bracken, wild roses flung in lovely 
garlands everywhere, emerald moss tracing 
the course of some spring that spread in low 
marshy places rich in waterplants and 
flowers—to follow the path, almost by guess- 
work and by the slanting sunbeams as the 
day began to wane, leading the horse that 
carried his one treasure in all the world, and 
yet, hardly daring to turn his head and look 
up, or to speak, for fear of a too kind, too 
sweet answer! It was far harder now than 
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it had ever been, now, after what he had 
read in those dark eyes, to remember how he 
was bound in honour never to forget the 
impassable distance between them. The 
Moon and Endymion was a poor comparison. 
The Moon might stoop to a mortal: Renée 
de Montaigle, a great lady in France, must 
not stoop to a poor gentleman of her own 
degree. His devotion must always be that 
of Madame de Fontevrault’s ideal lover. 
And to a man of his nature it was possible, 
as long as his love was something of a child, 
and as long as he could say to himself with 
conviction, “She does not know what love 
is.” It was harder now. 

Renée talked to him a good deal at first. 
She told him something of her adventure, 
but not much, for Jean’s name made him 
shiver from head to foot with rage. 

“Three villains!” he said. ‘ But they 
shall pay for it. When once you are safe, 
they shall account for it to me.” 

“TI don’t mind now,” Renée said softly. 
“Let us forget them. I am with you, and 
poor l’Oiselet is safe. What does anything 
else matter !” 

He took refuge in describing to her the 
morning at Montaigle ; Madame de Saint- 
Gervais’ attempt on the jewels, the discovery 
of poor Michel and Fanchon, and all that 
had followed. She listened with many ex- 
clamations. 

“Could you have believed, Nico, that 
there were so many wicked people in the 
world? Did such dreadful things ever 
happen before? That is what they mean at 
the convent, when they talk about this 
wicked world. Ah! and yet one must stay 
in it!” she sighed. “My dear little Mére 
de Mortemart will bring Michel and Fanchon 
safe back to Fontevrault. And now, Nico, 
you will be surprised, but I am thinking of 
the cakes in that good landlord’s bag. You 
know, I have had no food since last night. 
I would not take what those men offered 
me.” 

“Since last night! But you must be 
dead !” Nico cried, instantly stopping. 

“No. But when they called me to start 
at midnight, I never thought of breakfast. 
Not here, Nico. This is all thorns and briars. 
I will dismount in a nice grassy place and 
sit in the shade, and you shall have some 
cakes too, if you deserve them.” 

He did not look up, and the little play- 


fulness seemed thrown away. She watched 
him with a touch of sadness. Was he 
anxious, afraid, unhappy? What, here in 
the beautiful greenwood, safe in these depths 
of her own old forest, now that the birds 
were beginning to wake and to sing among 
the leaves! What could he wish for more 
than to be here alone with her? It ought 
to be the happiest day of his life; she rather 
thought it was the happiest day of her own. 
But then, had she forgotten that he was 
always rather dull, and slow of speech—poor 
Nico! 

A lovely mossy place among the roots of 
a great beech, its young shining leaves a 
royal canopy ; here she sat in state while he 
brought her the cakes and wine. His man- 
ner was grave, and he hardly looked at her, 
stupid Nico! But he lay at her feet and 
she gave him a piece of cake, as if he had 
been her dog lying there. Their eyes met, 
hers smiling divinely, his—they made her a 
little sadder. His colour changed and he 
looked away; the cake seemed likely to choke 
him. Renée had a sense of the ridiculous, 
and the situation appealed to it. 

Her kind heart, however, sought for some 
means of setting her friend at his ease, and 
she began to talk of that old story years ago, 
when this same Nico as he rode into the 
world found her lying asleep in this same 
forest. It was interesting to find that the 
story was still to him deeply mysterious, that 
he crossed himself, and looked away to 
where some pale birches gleamed in a dell 
close by, as if he saw the white sweeping 
robes of her dead mother, the Marquise. 
She hastened to tell him the truth of it all, 
and in listening he almost forgot his new 
fear of her. As she talked of Grand-Gui, 
her faithful servant and friend, it seemed 
suddenly as if something strange were abroad 
in the forest. A wind circled round the 
tree and lifted her hair, the leaves all about 
rustled ; Nico’s horse started and plunged 
where he stood, then trembled violently. 
High up above, an owl hooted dismally, and 
a flight of small birds flew hurrying down 
the glen. Both Nico and Renée started, 
looking about them wonderingly. 

“Did you hear some one say ‘ Made- 
moiselle’ ?” the girl murmured, a little pale. 

« No, I heard nothing, except the birds.” 

«Let us goon,” she said. ‘I do not like 
this place, Nico.” 
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**He lay at her feet’ 


Afterwards they knew that at that same 
hour Grand-Gui had given his life for her. 

On they went, more silently now, and be- 
fore very long, by careful steering, they reached 
the broad road, and pursued their way steadily 
towards the Coin des Larrons and the road 
to Fontevrault. Nicolas was anxious to be 
out of the forest before nightfall. 





























They had once or twice 
startled a deer on their pas- 
sage, couching in the bracken ; 
/ and as in the soft and lovely 
evening they were leaving the 
wood at the Coin des Lar- 
rons, suddenly a great grey 
wolf appeared before them, 
standing in the very middle 
of the road. Nicolas pulled 
the horse up sharply and 
loosened a pistol. 

“ Fear nothing,” said Renée 
over his shoulder. “He is 
only one of my wolves. Go, 
good beast, back to your 
friends. Some day we will 
hunt you, but not now.” 

The wolf trotted on slowly 
and disappeared in the under- 
wood. 

“See how obedient 
vassals are!” 
little lady. 

“ Probably he neither saw 
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nor smelt us; the 
wind is south,” said 
Nicolas. 


«You really are with- 
out imagination !” 

“Ah yes, I am a 
stupid stock!” he 
laughed in answer. 

The forest dangers 
were over, but the 
roads held more, and 
to Nicolas more alarm- 
ing ones. Larrons, 
highwaymen, _ lawless 
people, strong beggars, 
strolling pedlars and 
mountebanks; the 
wickedness of some of 
these and the curiosity 
of others were to be 
feared, with such a 
charge as he carried 
behind him. It now seemed the quickest 
way to ride double, and he did what he 
could to hide his own accoutrements, keep- 
ing a pistol near his hand, and to muffle 
Renée as completely as possible in the long 
black cloak she wore. ‘Thus they rode for 
miles as night came on: his horse, strong 
and young, seemed tq feel the extra weight 
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nothing, but carried them swiftly past various 
roadside encampments where lights glim- 
mered and rough voices called after them. 
Thus at length they came to the bridge at 
Saumur, crossed it safely, the stars of that 
glorious June night flashing in the Loire, 
rode steadily along the quay as though they 
were quiet dourgeois returning home from 
some fair in the country. Nicolas would 
stop nowhere for rest or food, but pushed 
on to Fontevrault, along the road by the 
Loire, which turned at Montsoreau into a 
wilder woodland road leading to the Abbey. 

When the sleeping village of Montsoreau 
with its historic chateau was safely past, 
Nicolas dismounted, and went on leading his 
horse up the road. It was lonely, shaded by 
large groups of chestnut and walnut trees. 
‘There was a warm, aromatic scent in the air, 
night-birds were crying, strange voices never 
heard by day. It would be midnight before 
they reached the Abbey gates. 

Renée looked up at the stars and down at 
him as he walked by her side. She thought 
of her father and mother. What had saved 
her from Jean de Vassy, if not that dear 
mother’s prayers! As for her father—*“ He 
understood me, I know he did, and he would 
have let me have my way!” Last night—oh, 
horrible remembrance ! 

“Ah, Nico! My aunt will ask for news of 
POiselet.” 

It had been a very long silence that was 
thus suddenly broken. 

Nicolas was startled. His whole mind had 
been so bent on this journey and its own 
risks that he had forgotten everything 
else. 

“‘ Let us hope for the best,” he said, after 
a moment’s hesitation. 

“Nico ”—she began again, and there was 
something in her voice, a pathetic thrill, which 
made his heart beat faster. “Tell me, what 
will come next ?” 

* Fontevrault—and adieu,” he answered. 
“ There you will be safe.” 

“Safe? What do you mean by safety, 
Nico? What will they do with me ?” 

“Whatever Madame |’Abbesse does will 
be right.” 

Renée gave a little laugh. Such a senti- 
ment seemed too correct to be real. 

“ What confidence!” she said. “I am 
not so sure of that. She will marry me to 
somebody.” 

XXIX—s5 


“Well!” 

“ You call it ‘well’? To me it seems very 
ill.” 

“Every lady must marry,” Nicolas said 
sternly ; “at least, every lady like you. What 
is the use of playing with these things? It is 
life, it is necessity. Or else the convent— 
and that is not for you.” 

“TI know it is not,” Renée murmured. 
“ Listen, Nico,” she bent forward and touched 
his shoulder. He started and looked up, but 
her face was in deep shadow. Only her 
voice went on speaking to him, passionate 
and low, like maddening music in the dark- 
ness. ‘It will be adieu in a few minutes, 
you say—adieu for life; then, hough you 
may think me wrong and immodest, we must 
understand each other. My poor father when 
he was dying—do you remember? He told 
me there were other men in France, and I 
said to him that there was only one—you 
know—you knew then—what I meant, 
Nico ?” 

He muttered something inaudible. 

*‘ What were the last words he cried to my 
mother ?—he saw her, you know. Oh yes, 
you know. ‘ Diane, you have your way—but 
these poor children’—If he had lived, 
Nico, do you think he would have forced on 
me some marriage that I hated?” 

Still Nicolas made no reply. 

‘‘ Mon Dieu!” she murmured, so low that 
he hardly caught the words—“ I see, then— 
you do not love me.” 

The horse stopped—gladly enough, for he 
was tired—and Nico stood looking up in the 
starlight. 

“Love you, Renée? That surely is not 
the question. It is one of honour, not of 
love. Remember who you are, and who I 
am. How could I speak of love to you, so 
far above me? ‘That day, my queen, when 
I met you in the garden at Fontevrault, 
Madame |’Abbesse read my heart. But she 
believed also in my honour, or I should never 
have gone with you to Montaigle. She 
trusted me. Why do you try then to make 
me forget : 

Ah, wicked Renée! She stooped low 
from the saddle, her face was close to 
his. 

“ Then—if it is adieu 

Their first kiss, since the meeting in the 
garden at lontevrault, and one to be re- 
membered when all others were forgotten. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes for this month’s competition are 
awarded as follows : 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS 


I 


“PERHAPS the most intolerable abuse of 
anonymity is the anonymous letter.” 

Every honourable-minded man or woman 
will agree with this statement, for there are 
few deeds more cowardly, more underhand, 
more abhorrent than the sending of an 
anonymous letter. 

In the first place it is an act of stupidity 
because : 

(1) If the letter contains statements, a 
statement is valued only according to the 
character of the person who makes it. 

(2) If it contains charges against a person, 
it is also valueless. Any one can invent false 
charges, and no charge is accounted anything 
unless signed by witnesses. 

(3) If it contains a person’s opinion on 
any subject whatever, it appears as if that 
person were either ashamed of his views, or 
not man enough to own them before the 
world. 

(4) No sensible person will take the 
trouble to read such a letter to the end or to 
give it a second thought. 

Again to send an anonymous letter is 
cowardly because : 

(1) It is often a proof of hypocrisy, in 
that while intending to wound, the writer 
probably wishes to remain on apparently 
friendly terms with the recipient of the 
letter. 

(2) It gives the recipient absolutely no 
chance of explanation or self-defence, and 
therefore it appears as if the writer could not 
sufficiently substantiate his charges, and so 
feared to give his opponent, or rather victim, 
an opportunity of replying. 

(3) Lastly—and this is a most important 
point—it causes innocent people to be sus- 
pected of writing letters with which they 
had nothing to do, and suspicion is terribly 
infectious. 

Perhaps after all, however, there is one 
form of anonymous letter which is allowable. 


Take the case of a man, educated, in good 
position, who, through no fault of his own, is 
left almost penniless and friendless. He is 
too proud to beg, and too honourable to 
borrow, when he sees no chance of repay- 
ment. Who will blame the man, who, desir- 
ing to help his fellow-creature, but not 
intimate enough to offer the needed money, 
sends it in an anonymous letter, thus obey- 
ing the prompting of a kindly heart, and at 
the same time acting with the delicate tact of 
a true gentleman ? 
C. WINIFRED ASHBY, 
Keswick, 


Il 


Opinion is divided as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of anonymity in journalism, but 
there are hardly two opinions as to anonymity 
in correspondence. A man may, or may 
not, sign his articles, but it is commonly 
agreed that he must sign his letters. In the 
one case personal preference must often 
yield to literary usage, or editorial require- 
ment ; in the other, a man acts on his own 
initiative, and must take the sole responsi- 
bility. 

The practice of sending anonymous letters 
must be condemned on many grounds. 

In the first place, it is unlikely to achieve 
any good end. Even if a writer’s motive be 
worthy, he is more than likely to fail of his 
object. His advice will be resented, his 
warnings disregarded, for want of a signature 
to inspire respect. Anonymous interference 
is likelier to confirm a man in wrong-doing 
than to turn him from it. Whereas, if the 
writer’s purpose be evil, he can at best 
inflict but a cruel and useless pain, though 
the man of experience will thrust his letter 
into the fire unread. 

Anonymity commonly involves some 
degree of disingenuousness ; as witness the 
“Candid Friend,” who, withholding . his 
name, and desiring your good above all 
other things, proceeds to communicate some 
‘* wholesome truths,” which, if you unwisely 
read them, will cause you pain, and shame, 
and annoyance untold. There is commonly 
some false posing in an unsigned letter. 
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There is often also downright meanness. 
It is essentially mean to inflict pain with 
malicious intent, to indulge our spleen in an 
act of petty persecution. Yet doubtless the 
majority of anonymous letters have this as 
their chief characteristic. They are mean, 
petty, spiteful, seeking thus to wound those 
who would otherwise be out of reach. 

Finally, this practice is despicable and 
cowardly; quite opposed to that English 
frankness, and love of fair-play, we all so 
much admire. ‘lo slander a man anony- 
mously is the act of an assassin who strikes 
in the dark, who would do the utmost 
mischief without incurring danger of re- 
prisals. 

Let a man write nothing he would be 
ashamed or afraid to have known as his. 
Let him not shirk a man’s responsibility for 
word and deed. Let him not fly the con- 
sequences that properly belong to his acts. 
Justice, honour, truth, alike forbid the 
practice here condemned. 

Rev. JAMES E, MACKINTOSH, 
Dewsbury. 


Ill 


THERE is a great deal sent anonymously, 
which need not be sent atall, and which the 
affixment of the-name would prevent being 
written. Therefore a signature is a safe- 
guard. 

In one house, for instance, comes an 
anonymous letter of censure. It is written 
with the best of intentions, but the young 
man who receives it is extremely annoyed. 
The anonymity of the reproof seems to give 
publicity to his action, and to diffuse the 
knowled:ze of it. Moreover, there is much 
which needs explanation, for it is seldom the 
writer knows all, but as there is no name 
affixed, the blamed one cannot explain. 
The dominant effect it produces, is a deter- 
mination to discover the sender, and the 
wrong individual is mentally accused, or, 
should the right one be guessed, the young 
man stamps him officious and cowardly, in 
stone-throwing over the wall. 

To “go and tell him his faults between 
thee and him alone,” is a much more effica- 
cious and braver thing to do. 

It is a delicate thing to reprove. Think 
first, “ Have la right?” For there are many 


simply “ busybodies,” others again without 
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tact, and many short otf charity and that 
fruitful grace, humility. 

Did St. Paul reprove anonymously ? What 
is the mofive in writing? And why not sign 
the name? ‘The same remarks apply to 
anonymous letters of counsel, advice, or 
criticism. 

“We take no notice of anonymous letters,” 
wisely says the editor. And what would be 
thought of a nameless will? Would not the 
writing be void ? 

As to scurrilous, libellous letters: thcy 
are cowardly in the extreme: worse than the 
dog, skulking round in order to bite at the 
heels or the foe creeping up from behind. 
Sent for the mere pleasure of wounding, 
they are best buried deep in oblivion, never 
to be dug up again. 

But there may be anonymous letters 
having their right place after all. Such was 
Lord Monteagle’s in the days of the Gun- 
powder Plot. And those of donors who 
wish to bestow, and not to receive applause. 
And yet, in many a gift, how the dear name 
adds to the charm, and the joy is given of 
being able to bless the sender by means of 
prayer. 

J. R. Wane, 
Lancaster. 


IV 


THAT anonymous letters are stupid and 
cowardly is a fact recognised by all. Does 
any one need caution? does any one deserve 
reproof? does any one require enlightenment 
on any subject whatsoever? Why not speak 
face to face with that person in a straight- 
forward manner? If ashamed so to speak, 
then better for all concerned that the nature 
of the communication be examined—is it just 
or unjust? is the motive solely for the best 
welfare of another, or entirely selfish? If 
just, and the motive pure, speak out frankly ; 
good may come of your kindly interest, if 
taken in the right spirit. But if altogether 
unjust, and the motive utterly selfish, forbear 
to send anonymously and secretly that which 
you would be ashamed to acknowledge 
openly. 

Be assured that caution, reproof or en- 
lightenment sent anonymously is often 
scarcely worth reading, much less heeding; the 
very fact of its being anonymous almost in- 
variably proves its falsity. 
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An anonymous letter often abounds with 
unjust accusations and statements altogether 
unfounded. An anonymous letter often 
reflects on the character of someone. True- 
hearted men and women despise all such 
dishonourable means of casting a slur on 
another, be he friend or enemy. 

Many fair reputations have been ruined, 
many loving hearts estranged, many homes 
saddened through the medium of an anony- 
mous letter. 

Kind, brotherly actions may be done, 
generous gifts may be bestowed anonymously. 
Scripture upholds this idea—* When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.” But the anonymous 
letter, which springs from jealousy or ill- 
feeling, and often creates “the little rift 
within the lute,” is a suggestion of the Evil 
One. 

Straightforwardness and uprightness of 
character are greatly to be desired ; cowardice 
and meanness only characterise the morally 
weak. The coward, conscience-stricken, 
fears to face the consequences of his words ; 
so hides his miserable identity under the 
cloak of a letter signed “A Well-Wisher,” and 
from afar off maliciously watches the effect 
of his cowardly aciion. Sometimes comedy 
is the result, thus proving the stupidity of 
such a procedure; more often tragedy is 
the immediate outcome, thus showing the 
cowardice and positive sin of an anonymous 
letter. 

B. G. WaTERs, 
Brixton, London. 


COMPETITION FOR #ANUARY 1901 


PaPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 20. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
original papers (not exceeding 400 words) om ‘ The 
Most Pathetic Passages in the Bible." 





Contributions, which must in all cases be original, 
should be written on one side of the paper, and should 
be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,’ whose decision shall be 
final, and who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, whether 
successful ov otherwise. No MSS. ave returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for 
publication in the Sunpay Macazine, and ask 
those who intend to submit prints to note the fol- 
lowing rules of the competition : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use, 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 





A CHILD’S SONG 


Tue little white clouds are playing to-day, 
Playing to-day, playing to-day ; 

They call to the flowers, Come out and play, 
Come out and play ! 


Come out and play, for the sun is rolled, 
Sun is rolled, sun is rolled, 

Thro’ meadows of blue, like a ball of gold, 
A ball of gold. 


The flowers reply, We see you on high, 

See you on high, see you on high, 
We flutter our leaves, and long to fly, 

And long to fly. 


We dance in the breeze, pirouette and sway, 
’ouette and sway, ’ouette and sway, 
Pretending we’re clouds, and with you at play, 
With you at play! 
Viva Briss, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


LITTLE incident was related at the North- 

field Conference concerning the Rev. F. B. 

Meyer and some of his friends. Mr. Meyer 

and Mr. Campbell Morgan had both travelled from 

England to attend the Conference. It happened 

that Mr. Meyer was missing from one of the meet- 

ings, and afterwards publicly apologised for his 

absence, saying he had taken a prolonged walk 

and could not get back. One of the speakers, 

Mr. Baer, when delivering an address on “ An- 
swered prayer,” explained the incident. 

“‘T’'ll tell you more about that ‘ prolonged’ walk. 
We were lost on the mountain last night, just as 
much lost as it is possible to be. We tried to 
find the way, and we couldn't, and stumbled about 
for a long time. Then we called, and no answer 
came, and it was so still! 

‘Finally Mr. Meyer said, ‘ We must pray about 
this.’ So, then and there, under the trees, Mr. 
Meyer prayed, as nearly as I can remember, some- 
thing like this: ‘O Lord, we've come out here 
for quiet and meditation, and have lost the way. 
I’ve made a mistake, and led my friend the wrong 
way. And we're at our wits’ end, Lord. Our 
wives will be worrying about us, and we do want 
to hear Mr. Morgan. Help us quickly, and turn 
our feet into the right path. Amen.’ 

‘*We started on again, and in a few minutes, 
after we'd called as loud as we could, there was 
a faint answer. Nearer and nearer came two men, 
both of them strangers. They came up to us, 
and they pointed out the way. As we started with 
them in the right direction, Mr, Meyer said, ‘ Baer, 
wasn't the Lord good to send us two angels so 
quickly ?’ Who dares say aught else than that 
‘the Lord keepeth watch over his own'?” 





Waite the terrible cyclones which visit America 
are dealing out death and destruction, heroism 
rises above fear in a hundred ways. A noble in- 
cident is related by a well-known missionary worker, 
Archdeacon Brady. It was the Archdeacon’s 
lot to bury the heroine, who was a schoolmistress. 
She was caught in a large house by a tremendous 
tornado. The house was completely wrecked, and 
every inmate of it except one was killed immediately, 
or died within an hour orso. The one who survived, 
though badly injured, said that the family were at 
supper when the storm struck the house. The 
little schoolmistress happened to sit next the omni- 
present baby at the table in its high chair. 

When they found the poor girl that night she was 
still alive, though unconscious, and she died almost 
instantly. The awful wind had torn the rings from 
her fingers and stripped from her person everything 
she had on except one shoe. Her hair was actually 


whipped to rags, She had been driven through 
several barbed wire fences, and every bone in her 
body was broken. In her arms, however, and 
clasped tightly to her breast, was the dead body of 
that little infant. Womanlike she had seized the 
child when she felt the shock of the storm, and not 
even the tornado itself had been strong enough to 
tear the baby from her arms. It was a splendid 
example of that altruistic instinct of womanhood 
upon which religion and society depend. 





By the death of the Rev. Harry Jones this maga- 
zine loses a very old contributor. In this number 
he writes a brief paper on ‘‘ Texts that have com- 
forted me.” In the next will appear a paper by him, 
entitled ‘‘ How well you look! "’ written under what 
now seem to be somewhat pathetic circumstances, 
which are explained at the head of the article. 
Mr. Jones was essentially a London clergyman. His 
early labours were spent in one of the most poverty- 
stricken districts, and he had to work his way into 
the hearts of the people, before Toynbee Hall and 
Missions from the Universities had made the clergy 
respected and honoured. This he did by his sym- 
pathy and sense of fun. When he was at St. Luke’s, 
Berwick Street, in 1866, the district was visited by 
a severe outburst ofcholera. Harry Jones was very 
active in fighting it. Heand his friends poked into 
the drains, ash-pits, and water-tanks of the houses, 
thoroughly scouring and cleansing whatever they 
came across, and by a process of purification got 
the epidemicin hand. ‘I shall not easily forget the 
reproach of a turncock,’’ says Mr. Jones, ‘‘ who 
once resented being called upon to work on a 
Sunday. ‘I know,’ said the turncock, ‘ you 
have the law on your side, but think of my poor 
soul.’"”” And Mr. Jones, knowing the value of the 
cleansing water, remarked to the soul-troubled man 
—‘* When the wicked man doeth that which is 
lawful and right he shall save his soul alive.” 





On one occasion Mr. Jones had a narrow escape 
of being locked up. On arriving at Liverpool 
Street Station, he saw a man walking off with his 
Gladstone bag. He stopped him, and the man 
assured him that the bag he carried was his own. 
But Mr. Jones had carried his bag too long not to 
recognise it, and he knew the ways of London 
thieves; so, in spite of all remonstrance, he took it 
from him and marched off. The gentleman pro- 
ceeded to send aporter for aconstable. On pointing 
out the ‘‘ thief,” the porter exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
Mr. Harry Jones ; there’ssome mistake.”” And sure 
enough there was, for, to Mr. Jones’s horror, he 
found that he had abstracted the bag from the 
hands of its rightful owner. 
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““Wuat to do with our gaiters’’ has long exer- 
cised the episcopal mind, and now the Bishop of 
Winchester has taken the public into his con- 


fidence on the subject. If you ask the Bishop 
whether he derives comfort or dignity from them, 
he cannot answer in the affirmative, for his lordship 
is bound to admit he has noticed on many occasions 
that his appearance has been the cause of merri- 
ment amongst the young people who see him; 
fortunately the Bishop was once young himself 
and feels no measure of vexation that his outdoor 
dress should call forth a smile from his juvenile 
friends. 

We do not doubt that if the Bishop forsook his 
episcopal clothes it would occasion a good deal 
of amazement and disappointment. Our bishops 
are picturesque figures, and we should not like 
them to drop out of our national life, nor do we ex- 
pect them to goabout like ourselves. That modest 
and sympathetic Bishop, the late Dr. Walsham 
How, once went to preach to the inmates of a work- 
house. He felt great sympathy for the poor 
folk he was to visit, and declared that he had not 
the heart to drive up in his carriage and pair in 
full bishop like garb. He consequently borrowed 
his daughter-in-law’s pony-cart, and drove himself 
to the workhouse. On his arrival he found every 
window filled with expectant faces. One of the great 
events of the day was to see the Bishop—as a 
bishop—arrive, and great was the disappointment 
when all that was to be witnessed was an old gentle- 
man drive up ina pony-cart. Dr. Randall David- 
son may well set the reverence felt for gaitered legs 
in some quarters against the merriment they excite 
in others when he considers the desirability 
of donning his episcopal garb. As he himself 
says, he is but wearing the dress common to 
his countrymen not so very long ago, so that he 
feels he is but trying to induce reverence for the 
past. 


Tue American Sunday School Times is responsible 
for this very amusing experience of a Sunday 
School teacher: The lesson was about the Good 
Shepherd, and the teacher was full of enthusiasm. 
She was sure she would have a good lesson that 
day, for she could use her box of little toy sheep to 
illustrate it. As she told the story of the shepherd 
and his care for the sheep, and how he led them 
into the green pastures and beside the still waters, 
she placed them on the sand-map, and vividly 
pictured the lesson scene. She told of the straying 
‘amb, and thought she had succeeded in making 
the children understand that the loving shepherd 
went after the straying ones, and brought them 
back. 

She felt sure that the children understood that 
yesus was their Shepherd, and that, if they ever did 
anything naughty or wrong, He would bring them 
back. Perhaps with most of the children she did 








succeed, but there was one boy whoa evidently had 
not grasped the truth. 





It so happened that packed in that box of toy 
sheep there was also a toy dog. It seemed a 
natural thing for a shepherd to have a dog, and the 
teacher thought that this interesting detail should 
not be omitted; consequently it was displayed 
among the sheep. 

The next Sunday the teacher reviewed that 
lesson, and the sheep were again exhibited. Our 
small boy sat with open eye and mouth until the 
question was asked, ‘‘ When the lambs strayed 
away, what did the shepherd do?” Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the answer came from the 
boy, ‘‘ Set the dog on 'em.” 

The teacher carried home the box containing the 
sheep and the dog, and sat down before the fire. 
As she pondered the events of the teaching hour, 
as all good teachers should, she quietly took that 
dog between her thumb and finger, and dropped 
him into the fire. As she watched his body being 
cremated, she said to herself, ‘‘ You were a mischiev- 
ous dog, and I am glad you are gone. I can take 
better care of my lambs without you.” 





THE little volume issued by the Religious Tract 
Society entitled ‘‘ From Aldershot to Pretoria" 
will be of special interest to our readers. It deals 
with the work of the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
chaplains in the war. The good feeling between 
the chaplains and the soldiers is capitally illus- 
trated by this little incident. There was 
a certain much-loved chaplain shut up in 
Ladysmith, who greatly enjoyed a smoke. In 
Buller’s relief column there were men who loved 
him well, and who knew his love fora pipe. When 
they left Colenso, eleven of them each carried 
under his khaki tunic a quarter-pound tin of 
tobacco for the chaplain. And then came all the 
horrors of that terrible struggle to reach the 
beleaguered town, culminating in the awful fight 
at Pieter’s Hill. One after another, vainly trying 
to keep the cherished possession, parted with it bit 
by bit during those dreadful weeks; but one of 
them carried it all the time, and never so much as 
touched it. When at last he reached Ladysmith, 
he had to march right through to encamp several 
miles beyond the town. But next day he got a 
permit, and tramped back to Ladysmith, found out 
his friend the chaplain, and handed over the 
treasure to him. All black and grimy was that 
sacred tin of tobacco, black with the smoke of 
battle, and dented by many a hard fight; but it 
was there—intact—an offering of devotion, a holy 
thing, a pledge of love. That chaplain has it 
still; he could not smoke it; it was far too 
precious for that. It has become one of his house- 
hold gods, to be kept for ever as a token of a 
soldier's love. 
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THE MONTH 


HE promised visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York to Australia next year, to open the 
first Parliament of the Australian Common- 

wealth, is a piece of sound policy. The abstract 
idea of sovereignty will never be strong enough 
to hold the Empire together: the people must see 
those who rule them, if loyalty is to be true and 
lasting. For the reigning sovereign to visit the 
distant parts of the Empire, without disregard of 
urgent duty, is impossible; but those who will 
come to the throne should go while they are com- 
paratively free. They should be seen at least once 
in the great centres of the Empire—in Australia 
and Canada, in India—and in South Africa, as it 
will be. 


THE appointment of Lord Roberts as Commander- 
in-Chief was so inevitable that it has caused uni- 
versal satisfaction but no surprise. So long as we 
need an army for the defence of the home-land 
and of our colonies, it is our duty to see that we 
have a sufficient force, well trained, well equipped, 
and well organised. The experience of the last 
twelve months, if it has taught us nothing else, 
has at any rate compelled us to recognise that in 
the army of to-day we have valour enough but 
too little wisdom. No nation can be saved by 
bravery without brains, and we shall not be 
secure without a thorough reform. Our system, 
as it now exists, practically excludes from certain 
branches of the service men with long heads but 
short purses: this absurdity must come to an end, 
and it must be made possible for our officers to 
live on their pay. We must deal with the in- 
efficient or careless soldier as we deal with the 
inefficient and careless sailor—and get rid of him. 
We must no longer tolerate incompetent and 
fatuous administration. It will not always be 
possible to remedy the blunders of peace in time 
of war. It is as perilous as to put off precautions 
against an epidemic until the epidemic comes: we 
must put our house in order now. Lord Roberts 
is the one man who can give us a sound system. 
He has experience, practical sense, and a whole- 
some contempt of conventional futilities. He is free 
from political entanglements and from social pre- 
judices ; is trusted by the citizen and adored by 
the soldier. With a strong man at his right hand 
to carry out details of organisation, and a resolute 
Secretary of State for War, he could render lasting 
service to the Empire. 





It has taken nearly two years and a half to re- 
build the Metropolitan Tabernacle ; but the work 
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is done at last, and the opening meetings have been 
held under the new roof. The cost has been 
£45,000, far exceeding the amount received for 
insurance. But the Pastor's friends, and those 
who honour Mr. Spurgeon’s memory, have given 
so generously that the new Tabernacle stands 
free from debt. After all, the fire has not proved 
an unmixed evil. The loss, in memories and 
associations as well as in money, was great; but 
the new building, while it closely follows the lines 
of the old, is superior in many ways: it is better 
lighted, better heated, and it takes more thought 
for comfort and for health. The old pulpit is still 
there: the fire spared that. And the Pastor 
assures his father’s friends that the old doctrine 
is still there, and the old foundation, and that the 
Gospel will be preached in the new house as loyally 
as it was preached in the old. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodist Twentieth Century Fund 
has come to a critical point. The promises and 
payments already received amount to rather more 
than 800,000 guineas; to carry out the original 
plan, and to make up the million, another 200,000 
will be required. It will take an effort to do 
it: but the work is worth an effort, and indeed 
there is little good work to be done that does 
not need an effort, for what is easily done is seldom 
worth doing. We can more fully understand the 
real magnitude of the task which the Methodists 
have undertaken, when we remember that the 
Mansion House Fund for the war—appealing to the 
sympathies, not of a Church but of a nation, to 
men of every faith and of none, in a time of 
patriotic fervour and of overflowing sympathies, 
with all these sources to draw from and with all 
these forces to help it—has not exceeded the amount 
at which the Methodist effort is aiming. Butif the 
task is difficult, it will be accomplished. The 
churches even in the poorest circuits have done so 
well already that they will strain their strength to 
do more. 


In several of our great cities a genuine effort has 
been made at the recent licensing sessions to reduce 
the number of public-houses, and by so doing to 
lessen the temptations to drunkenness. The effort, 
it must be admitted, has not been very successful 
in its practical results. Here and there a house 
has been closed, but no one passing through the 
district would notice any striking change; the long 
lines are still unbroken, and every commanding 
corner is still occupied as it was before. And 
though such an effort can be made once, it cannot 
be renewed from year to year. Energy and ardour 
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are exhausted. And when each contested case 
must be heard at length, busy men will not allow 
the whole question to be reopened every year: they 
will deal with offenders, but they will do no more. 
It is clear, too, that the question of property lies at 
the root of the problem, and that we must devise 
some method of compensation before we can hope 
to close public-houses on any large scale. A man 
who ownsa licence owns property that hasa distinct 
value ; and although the licence legally is fora year 
only, it is practically renewable during good be- 
haviour ; and public opinion will not allow a man 
to be fined unless he has deserved it through fault 
of his own. Two methods are possible: to close 
some houses and to put up the cost of the licence 
for those that are left, so securing a compensation 
fund; or to buy up public-houses with money from 
the rates, and to carry them on as a municipal 
enterprise—a system involving obvious dangers, 
but not without some very real advantages. There 
would then be no private interests, and there would 
be direct and complete control, 


It is almost a hundred years since Henry Martyn, 
the Senior Wrangler at Cambridge in 1801, left his 
university and went out to the East to give himself 
to missionary work in Asia. So far as we know, 
hitherto no other scholar of the same distinction 
has followed his example, though both the older 
universities have sent forth men of high distinction 
to the great work. But the Rev. G. T. Manley, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge—[ohn Milton’s col- 
lege—Senior Wrangler in 1893, has just started for 
India as a member of the staff of the Church 
Missionary Society. His determination is not the 
outcome of sudden impulse: he is not undertaking 
work abroad through the lack of useful and 
attractive work at home. He goes because he 
feels himself forced to go. Some time ago, he and 
five other friends began to study the missionary 
problem together—the achievements of the past, 
the needs of the present, the possibilities of the 
future; and their study so affected them that one 
by one they have all volunteered in the same cause 
and have passed from study to service. 


Dr. BickErsTETH, the Bishop of Exeter, has made 
known his intention of resigning his office before 
the end of December. He is already well on his 
way through his seventy-sixth year, and it is not 
surprising that he should wish for a time of 
“repose and hope amid eternal things” as life’s 
close draws near. But he is by no means the 
oldest member of his order. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and three bishops are senior to him; 
three others are of his own age; another is but a 
year younger. “With these facts on record, it is 
rather unkind to the Bishop of Lincoln, whois only 
seventy-one, that he should be urged to retire, as 
he has been urged by one authority, unless he is 


notoriously less active in body and in mind than 
his older brethren. 


As fuller details come in of the anti-Christian out- 
break in China, we begin to see more clearly how 
great a work was being done, and how completely 
it has been interrupted. More than 100 stations 
have been abandoned by European or American 
missions; more than 220 houses and 20 hospitals 
have been destroyed ; 346 missionaries have had 
their work absolutely stopped. And throughout 
whole provinces all Christian buildings—churches, 
schools, lecture-halls, and dispensaries—have been 
burnt to the ground. How many lives have been 
lost, and how far native Christianity has been 
exterminated by massacre, cannot as yet be con- 
jectured. But there is reason to believe that the 
faith had taken root too deeply for persecution to 
destroy it. The experience of Madagascar should 
not be forgotten. When the foreign teachers were 
all driven out of that island, and when those who 
were known to profess Christianity had been 
slaughtered, the faith still lived on: it grew and 
spread under the surface, silently but steadily, a: * 
when the missionaries came back with a new 
generation they found that the time of persecution 
had been a time of progress. What happened in 
Madagascar may happen in China also. 


THosE who have been present at the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play this autumn assure us that 
the drama has lost none of its ancient power. The 
fuller publicity, the growing crowds, and even the 
larger ease of access, as yet have failed to harm it, 
The actors are as reverent and as simple as ever: 
money has not corrupted them; they have not 
turned a religious service into a dramatic spectacle, 
Those who went expecting to dislike what they saw 
and heard, have found their apprehensions baseless, 
and the play seems to affect people of very different 
minds and temperaments in much the same way. 
Abstract argument in such a case is futile and un- 
profitable ; experience is the only valid test, and 
the verdict of those who speak with personal know- 
ledge does not vary: they agree that the tradition, 
now of little less than four centuries, the inherited 
feeling and instinct of the actors, and the essenti- 
ally religious influence of all its associations and 
surroundings, combine to make the play an inspira- 
tion and a revelation. What is possible in a 
Bavarian village, however, is impossible in London 
or in Paris: the Mystery Play has its natural 
home, and that home is not in crowded cities. 
The only serious objection to the influence of the 
drama of Ober-Ammergau that we feel is that it 
gives undue prominence to the physical and 
external conditions of our Lord's life—brings us to 
know Christ after the flesh, not in the spirit ; and 
if the influence were permanent and not occasional, 
it might seriously affect the character of our 
religious thought. 








